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COMMENT 


Tue sole requisites of the reestablishment of the Demo- 
cratic party upon an enduring basis are an Issue and a Man. 

The issue: Extinguishment of tariff taxation now bearing 
upon the poor, and the substitution, for revenue purposes, of 
graduated inheritance and income taxes to be paid chiefly 
by those whose surplus wealth has been acquired through 
privileges accorded by the state and opportunities afforded by 
a democracy. 

The man: Wooprow Witson of Virginia and New Jersey. 

The Democrats of New Jersey possess a rare and glorious 
opportunity to point the way, and make a striking contrast 
by naming the Man as their candidate for United States 
Senator to succeed Joun F. Drypen. 

Can they rise to the occasion ? 


A certain illustrious personage now holding high office, no 
less than an eminent statesman twice beaten as*a candidate 
for that great position, may well conclude from the result 
in New York that it is no longer necessary to bid against 
Wituiam R. Hearst for radical support. 

We discuss elsewhere the “broad significance of the recent 
elections, and especially of the election held in the State of 


New York. Many interesting details, however, should be 
noted. For instance, how shall we explain the fact that in 


Pennsylvania the Fusionists, who last year elected their 
nominee for State Treasurer by a considerable majority, 
failed to elect Lewis Emery, Jr., Governor this year? The 
vote was: for ex-Mayor Stuart, the regular Republican candi- 
date, 489,215; for Emery, 433,586. The primary explanation 
is that the Prohibitionists, who in 1905 supported the Fusionist 
nominee for State Treasurer, put forward this year a candidate 
of their own for the Governorship, and gave him more than 
50,000 votes. There are those who think, however, that in 
spite of the Prohibitionists Emery might have won but for 
the desertion of the City Party in Philadelphia by Mayor 
Weaver, the whole of whose influence, which, under the pres- 
ent law, is enormous, being thrown at the last moment in favor 
of the regular Republican organization. There are also those 
who assert that the so-called Lincoln Republicans, of whom 
Emery is the leader, lost many thousands of votes because 
President Rooskve.t’s visit to Pennsylvania, in the course 
of which he delivered three speeches, was construed—in spite 
of his attempt to maintain an ostensible neutrality—as an 
indication of personal sympathy with the regular Republican 
nominee. He had not, indeed, hesitated to declare himself 
anxious for a Republican majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In view of this declaration, many Lincoln Re- 
publicans are believed to have failed to keep their promises 
to vote in certain districts for the Democratic candidates for 
the Lower House of Congress. As their intentions were some- 
{imes avowed and often suspected, their Democratic allies 
may have become lukewarm in their support of the Fusionist 


nominee for Governor. In any event, however, it must seem 
ominous to Senator Knox and Senator PrENRosE that their 
organization elected its candidate for the Governorship, not 
by a majority, but only by a plurality. If the present Attorney- 
General shall cooperate, as he says he will, with State-Treasurer 
3ERRY in exposing the colossal frauds perpetrated on the tax- 
payers in the matter of the expenditure of some eleven mil- 
lion of dollars on the internal decoration and furniture of the 
Capitol at Harrisburg, the organization may find itself much 
further weakened a twelvemonth hence. 


In New York much depends on whether the State Board 
of Canvassers shall give certificates of election to the Demo- 
cratic nominees for all the State offices except the Governor- 
ship. The patronage controlled by these officials is computed 
at about a million dollars a year, to say nothing of the fact 
that the State Engineer and Surveyor will have much to do 
with the expenditure of the $101,000,000 appropriated for the 
enlargement of the canal system, as well as with what is left 
of the $50,000,000 appropriated for good roads. Of possibly 
more importance still is the fact that if WituiaAm S. Jackson, 
at present First Assistant District Attorney of Erie County, 
shall be officially proclaimed Attorney-General, he, as a nom- 
inee on the Herarst-Murpny ticket, will be ealled upon to 
bring about a recount of the votes cast last year at the 
Mayoralty election in New York city. It remains to be seen 
whether Murpuy will combine with Hearst to make such a 
demand, and also whether Jackson, on mature reflection, would 
yield to it. Jackson is generally regarded as Murpuy’s, or 
rather Connors’ candidate, not Hrarst’s, and MurpHy may 
yet deem it expedient to avert an attempt to remove him 
trom the headship of Tammany Hall by evincing a conciliatory 
spirit toward Mayor McC.ue.uan, and declining to cooperate in 
an effort to dispute the latter’s title to his office. It is just 
as well to remember also that Jackson owed his appointment 
to be Assistant District Attorney to WinLIAM F. SHEEHAN. 


In New Jersey something like a political revolution oc- 
eurred. The Republican reformers, who had been beaten in 
the Republican primaries by the supporters of Senator, Dry- 
DEN, helped the Demccratic candidates for the Legislature 
to sweep Hudson and Essex counties, with the remarkable 
result that, if the aggregate of the Republican pluralities, 
17,370, be compared with that of the Democratic pluralities, 
28,650, the Democrats may claim a preponderance of more 
than 11,000 in the State, a thing unheard of since 1892. The 
Republicans still retain, however, a small majority of the 
Legislature on joint. ballot, but whether this can be delivered 
to Senator Drypren, who will come up for reelection this 
winter, is, as yet, uncertain, especially in view of the rumor 
that Governor Stokes may be persuaded to become a ecandi- 
date. The State Constitution of New Jersey declares that, 
during his term of oftice, the Governor shall not be elected 
by the Legislature to any office under the government of the 
State or of the United States, but it seems to be believed 
that the United States Senate would not take cognizance of 
a violation of a State Constitution by its Legislature. The 
presumption would be in the Federal Senate that a State 
Legislature would know its duty and do it. Besides, it is 
questionable whether the Federal Senate would permit the 
qualifications of its members to be defined by a State Con- 
stitution. How, then, could the Republican legislators be 
prevented from electing Governor Stokes to the United 
States Senate, if, in order to save the State from going 
Democratic next year, they should make up their mind to 
repudiate Mr. Drypen? To obtain an answer to that ques- 
tion recourse has been made, not only to the law officers of 
New Jersey, but to the Governors and Attorneys-General of 
many other States. There is, of course, no doubt that the 
legislators who should vote to make the Governor a United 
States Senator would violate their oaths of office, and it has 
been suggested that they might be enjoined by a New Jersey 
court from doing so, and that the officer whose duty it is 
to issue a certificate of election could also be enjoined. 


As between Joun F. Drypen and Epwarpd C. Stokes for 
Senator from New Jersey, we vote for Drypen. 

The closeness of the contest for the Governorship in New 
Hampshire has directed attention to the anomalous law of 
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that State, which provides that, in order to be declared Gov- 
ernor-elect, a nominee must obtain, not a plurality, but a 
majority over all competitors. As we go to press, it seems 
to be doubtful whether Mr. Fioyp, the Republican nominee, 
secured such a majority, and the election, therefore, may 
devolve upon the Legislature. If the so-called Lincoln Re- 
publicans, as the friends of Mr. Winston CHURCHILL are 
called, were to combine with the Democrats, it is possible 
that they might control the Legislature, and name not only 
the next Governor, but the successor of Mr. H. E. Burnuam 
in the United States Senate. It appears, however, ‘that Mr. 
CuuRcHILL and his followers are resolved to make their fight 
for reform within the Republican party. In Massachusetts, 
District-Attorney Moran, instead of being daunted by his 
defeat, has announced a determination to put himself for- 
ward again for the Governorship next year, although his 
plurality in Boston fell far below the normal figure exhibited 
for Democratic candidates. A fact worth remarking in the 
outcome of the Rhode Island election is that not only will 
the successful Democratic nominee for the Governorship be 
the youngest chief State executive in the United States— 
he is only thirty years old—but he is a Catholic, the first 
representative of Catholicism that has become Governor of 
any New England commonwealth. He is a poor man, and 
when he became Mayor of Pawtucket, the office which he now 
holds, was very imperfectly educated, but he has since applied 
himself assiduously to self-instruction. In Colorado, also, 
the successful candidate for the Governorship, the Rev. H. A. 
Bucute., the Methodist preacher who headed the Republican 
ticket, is a poor man, and nearly all the cost of the Repub- 
lican contest in that State is said to have been borne by 
Simon Guccenneim, one of the brothers who control the 
Smelting Trust. 


In Wisconsin, the defeat of Representative Bascock, 
who, as chairman of the Republican campaign committee 
in 1904, accepted a contribution from the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was due to Senator La Fou.erre, 
who vigorously aided the Democratic competitor. In Iowa 
Governor Cummins, although he managed to retain his office, 
had to undergo a shrinkage of his plurality to about 20,000, 
and, temporarily at least, has ceased to be a national figure 
in his party. In Illinois, as likewise in Ohio, the Democrats 
gained a number of Congressmen, and in Missouri they re- 
covered most of the seats in the House of Representatives 
which they lost to the Republicans in 1904. In Minnesota, 
although the Republicans won all the other State offices 
Governor JouNson, a Swede and a poor man, not only suc- 
ceeded in retaining the executive chair, but got a plurality 
of some 60,000, as against less than 8000 secured two years 
ago. In Kansas, where the gubernatorial term is four years, 
the Republican Governor, Hocn, saw the plurality of 42,000 
given to him in 1902 cut down to about 2000. In Nebraska 
the return of WituiamM J. Bryan from foreign parts has by 
no means reduced the Republican majority. On the contrary, 
ihe Republican candidate for the Governorship got a plu- 
rality of about 18,000, or twice as much as his predecessor 
received in 1904. In Kentucky Governor BeckHam, who is 
only thirty-seven years old, has tightened the hold upon the 
State which he acquired seven years ago, and can now count 
upon succeeding Mr. McCreary in the United States Senate 
in 1909. In Tennessee, the Democratic nominee for the 
Governorship, ex-Representative Maurice R. Parrerson—in 
spite of the vindictive spirit evinced by the friends of Senator 
CarMACK, whose seat will be occupied after March 4, 1907, 
by ex-Governor Ronert TayLor— beat General H. Cray 
Evans, his Republican competitor, by over 20,000. We ob- 
serve, lastly, that the attempt to discredit Senator BaiLey in 
Texas seems to have met with a decisive failure. 

Secretary Ernan ALLEN Hircucock goes out of the cabinet 
with the respect of his fellow citizens. He and Secretary 
Witson are the last of the McKintey cabinet, and Secretary 
Hircucock is one of the most effective men who has ever 
sat in any cabinet. His conduct of his office, and the success 
by which his efforts have been crowned, have justified Mr. 
Rooseve.t in not listening to the evil tongues that demanded 
Mr. Hircncock’s removal in 1902. From the very first, the 
land and timber thieves were against him, and these thieves 
had the active friendship of leading Republican politicians in 
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and out of Congress. Some of the plunderers were in Con- 
gress. Many prominent men in the Middle West and on the 
Pacific coast had grown rich by stealing lumber-lands, graz- 
ing-lands, and mining-lands. They were among the leaders 
of the machine of the President’s party, and they naturally, 
and among the ill-informed properly, had influence. They 
undertook to poison Mr. Roosrve.t against Mr. Hircucock, 
and at one time it seemed as though they would succeed. 
Their Senators and Representatives told the President that 
Secretary Hircucock was discourteous to them. As it turned 
out, mere discourtesy was too good for some of them. In aid 
of this story, the Missouri Republicans undertook to convince 
the President that Mr. Hrrcucock had no influence in the 
party at home. They assumed that Mr. RooseveLt wished to 
build up a party of his own within the party by the customary 
means. They did not know him. Mr. Hitcucock remained, 
and suddenly it was discovered that he had the thieves on 
the hip. His investigation, his search for evidence, had. borne 
fruit. A Senator and a Representative from Oregon were 
caught, convicted, and sentenced; others are in jail, and all 
are frightened. The thieves saw even more clearly than they 
had seen before a reason for hating the Secretary. He is 
different from some other reformers. He has not heralded 
his approaches. He has not boasted either in advance of his 
approaches nor after his successes. He is a quiet, dignified, 
unassuming and efficient gentleman, whose loss to the cabinet 
and to the country will be felt by all, including those who 
have come to know him late, but who honor him none the less 
for their doubts at the beginning. The best wish that we 
can express for Mr. GarriELp, his successor, is that his ad- 
ministration of the Interior Department will compare well 
with Mr. Hircucock’s. 


Can or should the British imperial government enter into 
an arrangement with a foreign power which affects the in- 
terests of a self-governing colony, and to which that colony 
strenuously objects? That is the question which is now agi- 
tating Newfoundland, and in which the New England fisher- 
men, who ply their vocation in Newfoundland waters, are 
deeply interested. It may be remembered that the refusal 
of Congress to ratify the reeiprocity convention agreed upon 
by Secretary Hay and Sir Ropert Bonp, Premier of New- 
foundland, was bitterly resented by the people of that British 
colony, who by way of reprisal brought about the abrogation 
of the provisional arrangement under which, for some twenty 
years, American fishing-vessels had enjoyed in Newfoundland 
waters privileges to which they were not entitled by treaty. 
The treaty of 1818, strictly interpreted, gives American fisher- 
men no right to purchase from the colonists herring for bait, 
or to hire colonists to fish for them, or to purchase gear or 
supplies in the island. The American fishermen would have 
been ruined had they not hit upon a method of evading the 
treaty prohibitions by persuading many colonists to go out- 
side the three-mile limit, there join the American crews, and 
then return to fish within territorial waters. Even so, the 
aggregate cargoes taken out of the Bay of Islands, the famous 
fishing-ground, by American-registered vessels in 1905 fell 
short by 42,000 barrels of the cargoes secured in the preceding 
year. 


Moved by a determination to annihilate the American 
fishing industry in Newfoundland waters, unless certain de- 
sired concessions could be obtained by a reciprocity treaty, the 
colonial legislature last spring enacted a law forbidding British 
subjects to fish in any foreign fishing-vessel in the waters of 
the colony, or to leave the colony for the purpose of joining 
a foreign vessel to fish in its waters. As the penalty provided 
for each infringement of this law was a fine or confiscation 
of the vessel, the whole influence which the New England 
fishing interest was able to wield at Washington was exerted 
to prevent the ratification of the obnoxious act by the im- 
perial government. The efforts of our State Department in 
this direction have thus far been successful. The colonial 
law has not yet been ratified by the mother country, and 
on October 6 a modus vivegdi was signed whereby Great Brit- 
ain granted to American fishing-vessels, for the present fishing 
season only, the right to enjoy all the privileges possessed 
previously to the miscarriage of the Bonp-Hay treaty, includ- 
ing the privilege of employing colonial fishermen. Vehement 
protests against the modus vivendi have been made by New- 


















foundland newspapers, and the colonial legislature has been 
called to meet in January, in order, by resolutions, to assert 
colonial authority in the premises. Meanwhile, Sir Rospert 
RBonp, the Premier, has decided to test the constitutional 
validity of the modus vivendi by prosecuting the Newfound- 
land fishermen employed on American vessels in the Bay of 
Islands. The case will then be carried to the highest New- 
foundland court, and thence to the Imperial Privy Council. 
Our State Department, however, will undoubtedly express to 
the British Foreign Office a confident expectation that the 
colony of Newfoundland will not be permitted to obstruct the 
operation of the modus vivendi. 


We asked not long ago what reason there was to suppose 
that in Cuba the Liberals would be able to form a government 
more durable than that which the Moderates controlled, and 
which has just been supplanted by the provisional régime of 
which Governor Macoon is the head. Since then the Liberals 
themselves have split into two factions. One of these, the 
spokesman of which is Senator Morvua Detcapo, who is a 
negro, has put forward Jose Micuet Gomez as its candidate 
for the Presidency. This faction is undoubtedly strong in 
ihe province of Santa Clara. On the other hand, Senator 
Aurrepo Zayas, who was the most conspicuous and influential 
representative of the Liberal party during the negotiations 
preceding American intervention, is backed by General Pixo 
Guerra and most of the leaders of the recent insurrection 
in the provinces of Pinar del Rio and Havana. Reports are 
conflicting as to which of the competitors has the support of 
Juan Guatperto Gomez, a negro, who is said to control the 
colored vote in the province of Santiago. The chances are 
that if either of these factions succeeds in electing a Presi- 
dent of Cuba at next year’s election, the other faction will 
organize a rebellion, and a second intervention on our part 
will be necessary. It appears that the more radical element 
of the Liberal party, which is largely composed of negroes, 


accuses Senator ALrrepo. Zayas of being too friendly with - 


Americans, and of secretly favoring annexation of the island 
by the United States. Meanwhile, it is evident from thé views 
expressed at a recent meeting of the Moderate party that most 
of its leaders desire the provisional government to proclaim 
a new electoral law which will prescribe an educational quali- 
fication for the franchise, and will thus bar out most of the 
colored citizens, while at the same time permitting foreign 
residents to vote at municipal and other local elections, and 
offering them strong incentives to acquire parliamentary 
suffrage. It is undoubtedly the Spaniards and other foreign 
residents who own most of the sugar-plantations, and conse- 
quently have most at stake in the prosperity of the island. 


Mr. S. N. D. Nortu and his fellow commissioners expect to 
make tariff arrangements with Germany which shall induce 
the Emperor to refrain from making American consumers 
and exporters pay dearly for the eccentricities of our pro- 
tective system. Before election it was thought that the com- 
missioners would be obliged to confine their efforts to the 
securing of reasonable interpretations of certain provisions 
of the administrative part of the law, such as the granting 
of the German request to base the market value of goods 
coming into this country on the price at the place of export 
and not on the home-market price; the reforming of the penal- 
izing system; and the granting of open hearings before the 
appraisers. But since the election the aspect has changed. 
It was thought that reason might triumph in interpreting the 
law after Mr. Suaw’s departure from the Treasury. And 
now that Mr. McCreary has been defeated in Minnesota be- 
cause he is a “stand-patter,” while Mr. Bascock has at last 
experienced retribution because he was a sham tariff-reformer 
in 1902, and now that Senator Cuntom, the keenest reader of 
the Illinois mind, has said that tariff revision, perhaps in the 
form of reciprocity, is sure to come in answer to the demands 
of the people, it is thought that there is some reason to believe 
that at no distant day rates of duty will be so lowered—it may 
be at first by a treaty with Germany—that the consumers of 
this country will at last be able to realize that they have some 
power over those who make tariffs. Mr. McCueary’s and Mr. 


Bascock’s lesson may, perhaps, be learned by others than Sen- 
ator CuLLoM. 
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The report of General Crozirr, Chief of Ordnance, needs 
some elucidation. He decides that the 12-inch guns of the 
model of 1900 of our seacoast defences have so short a life 
as to be practically useless. This life of theirs is measured 
by sixty rounds. As these guns have been fired at intervals 
of a minute, this means that they are good for an hour. As 
an artillery officer says, “Such a gun is not worth fooling 
with.” General Crozier suggests that the big gun of the 
future be a 14-inch gun with a lower velocity than that of 
the discredited 12-inch gun. As a gun with its carriage and 
emplacement represents an expenditure of about $1,000,000, 
this discovery of the valuelessness of the 12-inch gun looks 
like a very expensive mistake, and it is. But the tale is still 
to unfold. Our coast defences have 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch, 
and 12-inch guns. The 6-inch guns are as valuable as they 
ever were. They can be fired at intervals of about twenty- 
five seconds, and they are effective against near-passing gun- 
boats and even armored cruisers. The 8-inch and 10-inch 
guns were constructed to encounter heavily armored battle- 
ships, and when they were made they could perform their 
functions; they were better than the armor. Since then the 
armor has improved, and the 8-inch and 10-inch guns are 
obsolete. They can do, in a lumbering way, some of the work 
of the 6-inch guns, but the latter are much better. Then came 
the old 12-inch gun, which in turn was better than the armor. 
Then the armor-makers went on and improved the armor 
so that the old 12-inch could not penetrate it. At last the 
12-inch of 1900 was made. It possesses the enormous velocity 
of 2550 feet, and its projectiles have the power to penetrate 
the best armor, but now it is discovered that it cannot live 
through a fight, and that an attempt to fire more than sixty 
rounds from it might bring more disasters on the garrison 
than on the enemy. So the 14-inch with a lesser velocity, 
having as much penetration but less accuracy, is suggested 
by General Crozier. 


This latest suggestion is only a chapter in the continued 
story of the fight between the gun and the target. This time 
the target is ahead. In the opinion of artillery experts we 
have the best coast-defence material in the world. We lack 
only the men to keep it clean, leave alone men enough to 
fight the guns. But even if we had all we want, the fight 
between the gun and the target would go on at the cost of 
millions a chapter. So long as defences are necessary, they 
will cost vast sums to keep them in condition for use. But 
what is the use of the forts and guns if we do not spend money 
for modern improvements ? 


Major Henry L. Hiccrnson, of Boston, spoke like a patriot, 
and a wise patriot, after the election. He is a rich banker 
and knows a good deal about lending money and about. the 
uses to which large borrowers put the millions that they 
pessess. His post-election remarks were partly a confession 
and partly a reproof of his own class in the community—as 
one may prefer to take them. He said that we had deserved 
“this shake-up. Plenty of men have grown fat and lazy,” 
he continued, “and thought of nothing but their purse, auto- 
mobiles, and good dinners, and in their way they are just as 
bad citizens as the loafers in the street who do not care to 
do a day’s work.” He went beyond this, for if he had stopped 
here he would simply have said in a fresh and picturesque 
way what a good many people have long been saying about 
the duty of good citizens to take part in politics. He added, 
however, that a “lot of successful men have been rushing 
their success to a dangerous point, and have been flaunting 
it in the eyes of the people.” This is eminently true; but 
while it is bad that men should “push their success to a 
dangerous point,” it is well that they should flaunt their 
wealth in the eyes of the public, if it be unrighteous espe- 
cially, if only to make the public see and understand the 
iniquity of the ill-getting of possessions. The picture which 
Major Hiacrnson’s remarks present to the mind must either 
sadden a believer in democracy, or, better, must make 
him realize the necessity of bringing about a different state 
of affairs if democracy is to succeed within a reasonable time. 
Good men having neglected their duty, having therefore 
proved to that extent disloyal to their country and ungrate- 
ful for the benefits they have received from its institutions, 
selfish and greedy men have taken undue advantage of this 
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unpatriotic indolence to make unrighteous wealth by degrad- 
ing politics. 


The result which is the expression of a reaction to 
this has lacked that serene intelligence which we cannot 
have when we are overwrathful. Of this wrath some un- 
holy men, as selfish as the greedy flaunters of their prosperity, 
as sordid as they, and much more dangerous because much 
more reckless, have in their turn taken advantage for their 
own ends while professing to seek the advantage of the peo- 
ple. It is the time of all times in the history of this republic, 
‘for all the people, not the people of any class or sect or party, 
not only those who have flaunted, but those, too, who have 
been maddened, to take thought for the immediate future of 
democracy. The distant future, we believe, is secure, but the 
distance may be much diminished by the union of virtuous 
wisdom for the betterment of our popular government. The 
democratic government is no better than any other if it be 
not for the good of all the people; not for the predatory or the 
revengeful or for the rich or for the poor, but for all. 


There is a great deal of criticism of the President’s action 
in endorsing the recommendation of Inspector-General Gar- 
LINGTON to discharge, without honor, every man in the three 
companies of the Twenty-fifth Infantry serving at Fort 
Brown, Texas, on the night of August 13, 1906. All the 
members of these companies are to be discharged because 
they have failed to tell “all that it is reasonable to believe they 
know ” about the shooting that was done at Brownsville on the 
night specified. “They appear.” says General GarLINGTON, 
“to stand together in a determination to resist the detection 
of the guilty; therefore they should stand together when the 
penalty falls.” This opinion he holds notwithstanding that 
he recognizes “that a number of men who have no direct 
knowledge as to the identity of the men of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry who actually fired the shots on the 13th of August, 


1906, will ineur this extreme penalty.” This sentence appears, - 


to the lay mind, not to be just, and has given pretty general 
dissatisfaction. The case was very difficult. The breach of 
discipline involved was of the gravest character, and made a 
precedent exceeding dangerous to the army. It cannot be 
denied that the conduct of these colored soldiers in refusing 
to give information as to the guilt of certain of their com- 
rades squared with schoolboy honor, and invites irresistibly 
the observer’s sympathy. Yet its effect was absolutely to de- 
stroy the usefulness of the three companies involved as sol- 
diers of the United States. Murder had been done,: with 
government weapons, by men employed to defend and pro- 
tect the people of the country. The murderers were members 
of those three companies. When their innocent comrades de- 
termined to shield them from punishment, the usefulness of 
the companies was at an end. Even the non-commissioned 
officers sided with the murderers. 


Something had to be done with those discredited companies. 
The responsibility for them rested on the President: What 
would his critics have had him do? Give them honorable 
dismissal? What he did do was to accept the conclusion of 
the Inspector-General and follow his recommendations. As 
a consequence, a lot of old soldiers, some of whom had been 
twenty years in the service, are turned out to shift for them- 
selves, with a stain on their record. What their officers were 
doing on the night of August 13 may be disclosed by sundry 
trials by court martial still to come, and fuller knowledge of 
all that happened may make the action taken seem to square 
better with justice than it does as yet. 


No matter what you do 
If your heart is only true. 

The President discloses that his heart is true to the colored 
troops in general in his action as to certain remarks at- 
tributed to Colonel Prrcner of the Twenty-seventh Infantry 
on October 15. A squadron of the Ninth Cavalry (colored) 
was ordered to Fort Sheridan, near Chicago. Colonel PitcHer 
was quoted as saying that the negro troops would never have 
been quartered at Fort Sheridan without a protest from him 
if he was to remain in command there; and that he disliked 
them, and disapproved of making soldiers of negroes. In the 
same correspondence which disposed of the Brownsville com- 
panies, the President directs that Colonel Pitcuer be im- 
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mediately overhauled anent these published remarks, and 
that proceedings be taken against him if he uttered them. 

The papers quote a Yale professor of literature as saying 
that it was the mistake of Mr. Kripiina’s literary career 
that he did not die of pneumonia when he was so very ill in 
New York. This seems a rash opinion. The professor thinks 
that Mr. Kipiina’s writings since his illness have not been 
of a quality to help his literary reputation. But the writ- 
ings include some charming stories —‘“ They” for one 
—and the Puck stories just issued are very unusual and, to 
our mind, profitable literature. Besides, Mr. Kipiina is still 
comparatively young (forty-one), and is now in, good health and 
still working, and his best years ought still to be ahead of him. 
Who ean say what may be the product of his incomparable 
talents in the next thirty years, or how great a loss it would 
have been to literature and his own fame if his career had 
been cut short in those anxious days when he lay ill in Fifty- 
sixth Street, and we all held our breaths for fear he wouldn’t 
pull through? We do not think much of the Yale professor’s 
opinion, but what best deserves to be said about that is that 
if the professor’s remarks were part of a class-room lecture, 
it was an injustice to him that they should have been re- 
ported to the newspapers. <A college lecture-room is not a 
publie place in the sense that what is said there may properly 
be published without the consent of the speaker. 





If all talk was exposed to the risk of publication, conversa- 
tion would languish. None of us who has thoughts would 
be willing to print them all. We all speak our minds much 
more freely than we print them. What we speak we speak 
to chosen ears and at a given time and under existing cir- 
cumstances, and our spoken opinions are all affected by the 
oceasion of expressing them and the ears to which they are 
intrusted. It is very detrimental to the freedom of speech 
which should obtain in class-rooms when what is said there is 
imparted to the public prints. So also is it detrimental to the 
freedom of discourse which should obtain between the Chief 
Magistrate of a free people and individual freemen when 
the freeman feels at liberty to print what his Chief Magistrate 
may happen to say to him. There was issued from the White 
House, just before its tenant left for Panama, a statement 
that it had long been customary not to attempt to quote a 
private conversation with the President, and that when the 
attempt is made the conversation is usually misquoted. Un- 
der no circumstances, hereafter, is an alleged conversation 
with the President to be held as calling for either explanation 
or denial by the President. He is responsible “ only for what 
he himself says in public, for what he writes, and for what he 
explicitly authorizes the proper government officials to say in 
his behalf.” Statesmen and freemen having now had fair 
warning, it will not again be necessary for Senator Lopce 
to ring the President up on the telephone to inquire if he 
ever said thus and so. 

Mr. Criark, of Northwestern University, in writing to the 
Evening Post about simplified spelling, says that the 
Freshmen in his university who fail to pass the spelling 
test have to join a sub-Freshman spelling class, “ significant- 
ly dubbed by our students ‘the pity sakes class.’” The 
Northwestern students seem to have good names for things. 
It would be possible to recruit a large and distinguished 
“pity-sakes class ” from the country at large, not on the issue 
of spelling, but on general lines, putting into it various 
notable persons who appear deficient in certain details of 
knowledge or perception that they ought to possess. Should 
not Mr. Hearst, for example, be entitled to a seat on the 
bench of the national pity-sakes class? And how about Mr. 
HarriMan, who knows so much about some things, and is 
such an irrepressible hustler? Is he defective in his grasp 
of some things he ought to know, and is there due warrant 
for the Pity-sakes! we hear so often joined nowadays to his 
name? 





Hearst, says Mr. Bryan, “ made a tremendous fight against 
great odds, and while he himself failed of election, his heroic 
struggle brought victory to the rest of the ticket.” Go to, 
fair sir! Hearst’s fight was purely and simply for Hearst, 
and he was licked. The rest of his ticket was elected in 
spite of him. 
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The Significance of the Elections 


So far as the country at large is concerned, the outcome of the 
elections is ostensibly a triumph for the Republican party, which 
will have a two-thirds majority of the Senate in the Sixtieth Con- 
gress, and will retain control of the House of Representatives by a 
majority of about sixty. This is a remarkable achievement for a 
non-Presidential year. President HARRISON was compelled to wit- 
ness a defeat of his party in 1890, and President CLEVELAND got a 
similar rebuff in 1894. No such violent reaction against the Re- 
publican party took place in 1898 or in 1902, and the fact throws 
light upon the cause of the Republican victory this year. It was 
the personal popularity of McKinney and the national approval 
of his financial and Cuban policies that enabled his party to keep 
a firm hold of the House of Representatives in the middle year of 
his first term, and it was a like confidence in RoosevELT that pre- 
vented a swinging of the pendulum to the Democratic side four 
years later. 

But, if RooseveLtr was liked and trusted in 1902, he is 
this year a far more striking and dominant personality. So 
dominant is he that the sole question put to the voters in the last 
week of the Congressional campaign was not whether this or that 
Representative deserved election on his own account, but whether 
the voters still believed in RoosEvett, and desired to give him the 
kind of Congress which he had requested. Up to the time when 
that request was made explicitly and reiterated, the Democracy, 
though ill supplied with funds for legitimate expenses, had a fair 
chance of obtaining a majority in the Lower House of the Federal 
legislature. From the moment Mr. Roosevett declared that he 
wanted, and must have, a Republican majority in the next House, 
if he was to go on with the campaign against the trusts, the 
Democratic hope of electing the next Speaker died. In a word, 
the whole national campaign, if we except the States where re- 
sistance to Hearstism was a factor, pivoted on the question whether 
ROOSEVELT should receive a vote of confidence. That expression 
of approval was elicited, but the fact is full of warning that in 
ROOSEVELT’S native State it was given very grudgingly, for, with 
the exception of the nominee for Governor, the Democratic State 
ticket seems to have been elected in New York. Moreover, if we 
analyze the New York returns with care, we find that the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Governor was beaten by Democratic votes cast 
in the Borough of Manhattan and the Borough of Brooklyn, for the 
Democratic losses sustained elsewhere by Mr. HEARST seem to have 
been counterbalanced by gains drawn from the labor element in 
the Republican party. It follows, apparently, that the framers of 
the Democratic ticket at Buffalo might have assured to it an over- 
whelming success if they had placed at the head of it a respected 
and popular man, who had proved his capacity for high office by 
public service, to whose professional and private character no 
exception could be taken, and who had no rancorous political 
enemies within the ranks of his own party in the city of New 
York. Such a Democrat, in all likelihood, would have beaten 
even Mr. Hugues, and it is very doubtful whether any Republican 
except Mr. Hugues could have beaten even Mr. Hearst, who 
evidently cast a blight upon his ticket. We are inclined to doubt 
whether Mr. RoosEVELT’s intervention, made vicariously and at the 
eleventh hour, had all the weight that was expected from it, 
except in the city of Utica and the county of Oneida, where Mr. 
Roor’s impressive delivery of the President’s message was not only 
read, but heard. We have been informed that Mr. Roosevet de- 
sired to intervene at an earlier date in the campaign, and to make 
a tour of the State, in the course of which he would have made 
his confidence in Mr. Hugues and his sense of the importance of 
the contest unmistakable. We are told that only with the utmost 
difficulty was he dissuaded from carrying out this plan. It is 
probably fortunate for him and for his party that he renounced 
his original intention, for the spectacle of a Chief Magistrate 
taking part in a political campaign should not be suffered to grow 
stale by repetition, and Mr. Roosevett’s personal interposition 
may be imperatively needed in 1908, especially if he himself is not 
the Republican nominee. 

If, now, we are asked what lesson we deduce from the result of 
the election in New York, we answer that the Republican party is 
evidently losing its former hold upon the faith of the masses of 
the voters in the interior sections of that State, and that, but 
for a few men like RoosEVELT and HuGHes, it could scarcely hope 
to retain ascendency in the Empire Commonwealth. This, evi- 
dently, was the conclusion that was reached by Mr. Hugues him- 
self, for he declared that the news of his success excited in him no 
elation, but a grave sense of responsibility. There is, indeed, no 
doubt that upon him and upon the Republican. majorities in the 
two Houses of the Albany Legislature will devolve the settlement 
of the question whether the long Republican preponderance in the 
State of New York is over. 

It is, indeed, when we think of it, an amazing and an alarming 
thing that a man so vulnerable as is Mr. Hearst should have been 
able to elect, or come within a hair’s breadth of electing, a State 
ticket practically made by himself, and to have encountered a 
defeat in his own person mainly through the treachery of local 


leaders to whom he had given special provocation. Much. of the 
strength which, in many parts of the State, he evinced at the ballot- 
box was indubitably due to the wide-spread impression that in last 
year’s mayoralty election Mr. Hearst was the victim of gross 
fraud. This impression has, of course, been extended and deepened 
by the refusal of Mayor McCLELLAN and his friends to consent to 
an official recounting of the ballots. If Mr. HEeArstT was really 
elected, it is of immense importance to the Empire Commonwealth 
that the result should be declared, for, although Mr. HEARsT as 
a Mayor would, in all likelihood, be obnoxious, he is simply in- 
sufferable in the réle of a martyr. Nay, he is formidable; for 
he personifies the fundamental principle of representative gov- 
ernment, that votes must be counted as they have been cast. What 
made HENRY GEORGE so powerful in the later years of his. life was 
the belief entertained, by a large part of the metropolitan popula- 
tion that he was counted out in the mayoralty election of 1886. 
Now, on the face of the returns, Mr. HEARST came very much nearer 
election than did HeENry Grorce. In our judgment, the opinion, 
industriously disseminated througheut the State of New York, 
that Mr. HEARST was wronged in 1905, constitutes a considerable 
part of his political stock-in-trade. It will be a great mistake, 
however, to assume that it is his only asset. In the minds not only 
of the ignorant and envious, but of thousands of intelligent and 
well-meaning people, he embodied the conviction that working-men 
have not obtained their fair share of the prosperity which the 
United States have enjoyed during the last five years, and are 
still enjoying. He also personified the wide-spread belief that the 
share of prosperity to which working-men deem themselves entitled 
would never be obtained through the Republican party as it has 
of late been constituted in the State of New York. The exist- 
ence and extent of this belief are attested by the magnitude of the 
gains made by the Democratic ticket in the up-State cities and 
manufacturing towns. Only in the rural districts, which are 
always the last to yield to a political revulsion, can the Republicans 
be said to have held their own. 'The drift of the public mind im- 
pressed itself profoundly on the Republican nominee as he jour- 
neyed from one section to another, and in the latter part of his 
personal canvass Mr. HuGues distinctly pledged himself to do all 
that might lie within the power of a Governor to allay the popular 
discontent. In other words, he pledged himself to do within his 
province all that Mr. Roosevett has done or is expected to do in 
the sphere of the national Executive. If he lives up to his promise, 
and, by the exercise of his authority, compels the Legislature to 
cooperate with him, Mr. HuGues may be able to rehabilitate the 
Kepublican party in his State, and will himself become a Presiden- 
tial possibility. The Republicans know that they cannot afford to 
risk defeat in the Empire Commonwealth two years hence, for 
that, as the recent election showed, would probably involve the 
loss of New Jersey also, where the regular Republican organization 
narrowly escaped disaster. It is now pretty clear that, if a Presi- 
dential election were to take place next week, only Mr. Roose- 
VELT and Mr. HuGues could be relied upon to carry New York and 
New Jersey for their party. This is an ominous outlook for those 
conservative and thoughtful men who feel convinced that the 
Democracy, under the influence of Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hearst, has 
become too radical and demagogiec to be intrusted with ascendency 
at Washington. It is ominous because Mr. RoosEVELT cannot ac- 
cept a nomination in 1908 without recanting a solemn and oft- 
repeated declaration, and because it is as yet uncertain whether 
Mr. HuGues will be able to gain the confidence of his fellow citizens 
by fulfilling the promise he has made. There is no other Republi- 
can now conspicuous on the public stage who, in view of what oc- 
curred on November 6, could be put forward by Republicans as 
their standard-bearer in the nation with much assurance of success. 
It is, in a word, a victory fraught with foreboding and warning 
that the Republicans have won. The great railway and industrial 
corporations have already taken the warning to heart, for many 
of them, following the lead of the Pennsylvania Railroad, are 
voluntarily giving their employees a substantial increase of wages. 





Relaxation 


In looking over the English Who’s Who for 1906 we are in- 
terested in seeing how systematically these Englishmen record their 
recreations as well as their kinsfolk, their possessions, their labors; 
fishing, golfing, cycling, sailing, carpentering (this one belongs 
to the Hon. AuBeron E. W. M. Herpert, D.C.L., of Burley, Hants), 
hunting, shooting, motoring, cricket, football, yachting, archeology, 
natural history, racing, photography, general athletics, boating, 
whist, collecting rare Bibles and engravings, big-game shooting, 
riding, driving, polo; none so poor but he has his recreation. 
Mr. Howe tis, who by virtue’ of his world-wide reputation, is 
inscribed in the same volume, is not willing to fall behind his 
English cousins, and his recreations, too, are duly noted—* going 
to the theatre, reading, taking walks.” One cannot but wonder 
how many of the men inscribed in the American Who’s Who 
could, on the spur of the moment, think up a recreation to which 
they were really addicted, and if there were in England or Amer- 
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ica so inconceivable a thing as a feminine Who’s Who, would 
there be any recreations at all entered? America notably relaxes 
less than England, and the feminine half of America does not 
relax at all. 

From the beginning of time, if one may believe Mrs. PERKINS 
GILMAN, woman has been a drudge. Back of history, at the 
beginning of civilization, whatever work was done, women did. 
Her noble spouse went forth to hunt and to war, he sought ad- 
venture and variety, while she patiently carried home the slaugh- 
tered game on her back, erected shelters of boughs and hides for 
her family, wove bark and grasses to make garments and baskets 
and pottery; she tamed and herded the beasts for her family, 
she ploughed with a stick and reaped with a knife. She was the 
home-drudge. And still she works! It is often said that American 
women form the only leisure class on this side the water, and 
in the last few generations great efforts have been made to 
decorate the home with idle women. This may be a successful 
effort in Eastern harems, where the climate and traditions are 
different, but it will never succeed with the American or the 
European woman. Rob our American woman of her legitimate 
duties and share of the world’s work, and she will spin about her- 
self social claims and obligations enough to wreck her nerves 
and weary her of life, but work she will and she must, if it be at 
nothing better than at playing bridge, going to teas, and repaying 
calls. 

But, in the end, the quality of recreations tells. There is no 
greater strain upon friendship, Grorge ELtot said somewhere, 
than a different taste in jokes, and there is no greater gulf set be- 
tween mortals than incompatible recreations. A certain lady 
at the head of an educational institution was recently found 
relaxing in a restaurant, with a copy of a scurrilous and un- 
mentionable paper in her hand, and she explained that when she 
was tired she liked gossip in large doses. An attitude of mind 
which can take pleasure or amusement in such reading deliberate- 
ly divorces itself from certain reaches of refinement. There 
is an amusing anecdote of another famous educator at the head 
of a well-known school for girls, upon whom a patron called at 
the opening of the long vacation, saying with most kindly -intent, 
“Now, I hope you'll rest; put on your Mother Hubbard and lie 
round and read MARIE CorRELLI.” “ Madam,” was the stern but 
merited response, “if you are sending your daughter to be edu- 
sated by a person who you think would like to read MARIE 
CoRELLI or wear a Mother Hubbard wrapper, I have very little 
respect for you.” 

Philosophy must often take recourse to STEVENSON’s dictum, 
“The world is so full of.a number of things,” and each person 
must relax according to the tastes and the desires born in him 
and bred in his bones. Only everybody must relax a little. And 
it is the part of wisdom for every one, men and women, to keep 
some little side issue, where they turn from time to time, for 
sheer joy. It may be collecting stamps, it may be working in 
a garden, it may be going to see a good play regularly once a 
week, or it may be taking long walks alone, or it may be golf 
or tennis or boating or any healthy game, but it behooves every 
one to keep a little spot solely for the heart’s delight; it is better, 
too, when it chances to be a spot whereinto no one enters, so that 
we are independent of*all mischances and changes of mood other 
than our own. It is one of the great charms of. golf that one 
can play against one’s self. 

Music is a perfect and a beautiful recreation the instant one 
renounces the burning desire to compete with professionals. Taken 
in the pleasant, amateurish’ way in which English and Germans 
are willing to take music, it is a great delight and a great hap- 
piness. Brilliant technique is not necessary to make a great deal 
of music highly enjoyable, and the boast one hears so often in 
cur land, that we like music but only the best music, is not the 
hall-mark of musical taste and knowledge, but, on the contrary, 
means only that one listens to the performer instead of to the 
composition, and to really musical people it is the composer’s 
art and not the performer’s that tells. 

Poetry—reading, not writing it—is a delightful recreation. 
The world is full of it, and the German and English. languages 
especially offer more noble poetry than can be absorbed in one 
lifetime. The habit of keeping some period of poetry on hand, 
to turn into one’s daily leisure, is a delightful recreation. One 
can choose a given decade or a species, say all the English sonnet 
sequences, or all the German lyrics between 1820 and 1850, or a 
winter for Mo.tErE’s plays, or a month for Kerats’s sonnets, 
and one has ever ready, just around the corner, a delightful 
recreation in waiting. 

Still another recreation to be commended, because it is easy 
and inexpensive, is walking alone. It is wholesome for the body, 
sends the blood to the brain and gives it pleasant thoughts, and 
by reason of the wide and spacious universe we enter (for even 
if it is narrowed between two rows of tall houses, one can always 
look up) jt is a recreation replete with spiritual elevation. Such 


walks STEVENSON calls “ pleasure trips into the land of thought 
and among the Hills of Vanity,” and if they be such, then surely 
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they are recreations, for one needs only to lay aside happily the 
purpose of life and, for a little bit, to flicker in the winds of chance 
like a flame in the doorway, or float happily like an inconsequent 
feather on any haphazard breeze. 


Personal and Pertinent 


THE seventieth birthday of Mr. Henry M. ALDEN was celebrated 
en the evening of November 10, at the Harper publishing house 
in Franklin Square, which for forty-three years has been the scene 
of Mr. -ALDEN’s labors. At nine o’clock Mr. ALDEN received his 
friends in the main office of the building, which had been made 
ready and decorated for this unprecedented festal use. The friends 
were a large company—between two and three hundred—and_ in- 
cluded most of the surviving contributors to HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 
which for thirty-seven years Mr. ALDEN has edited. Supper was 
served about ten o’clock at tables brought into the office. Some of 
those present who made short addresses were Mr. HOWELLS, 
Mr. E. C. STepMAN, Mr. R. W. GILperR, Mr. Epwin MARKHAM, Mr. 
Joun H. FINvey, and all of these gentlemen, and others, and 
several ladies also, read poems in honor of the guest of the eve- 
ning. Letters were read, too, one from Mark TwaIn in particular, 
and the proceedings continued well into Sunday morning. A full 
record of the birthday supper and of what was said there will be 
given in a supplement of a later number of the WEEKLY. 


Mr. Rockwoop Hoar, just dead, son of his father the Senator, 
and nephew of his uncle the judge, was a stronger man than most 
members of the House of Representatives, but he was not inclined 
to political life, nor perhaps fitted for it. He liked his father better 
in his fine library at home in Worcester than as Senator in his 
Washington boarding-house, cr in the modest house on Connecticut 
Avenue which the needs of his old age compelled him to buy. 
Rockwoop Hoar was a good man and a competent lawyer. He 
was so good, no doubt, that the dream of his uncle, the old 
Attorney-General ‘after whom he was named, told his fate also. 
“Sam,” said the judge to his son, “I dreamed last night that I 
was dead and I got to the edge of the river. You’ll be glad to 
know, Sam, that the ferryman wore a fur cap.” Rockwoop Hoar’s 
cousins, SAM and SHERMAN, made more of a public appearance 
than Rockwoop, who was content to practise law by day and to 
read good books in the evening. Now that another Massachusetts 
man is to go on the United States Supreme bench, and that all the 
Hoars who have made a name for themselves are gone, it may be 
permissible to say that Senator Hoar was very desirous that his 
nephew “Sam” should go on the bench, and “Sam” was doubt- 
less worthy of the place; few lawyers were his equal in his too short 
life. But Chief-Justice HoLMEs was promoted to the vacant honor. 
Senator Hoar said nothing akout the disappointment or the new 
justice, except as he remarked to a friend that, in reading Justice 
HotMEs’s opinions as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, he had found much delight, for, said he, “ Justice 
HoiMEs has inherited much of the poetic talent of his father.” 


The thing that troubled a serious-minded newspaper about Presi- 
dent RoosEvELT’s trip to Panama was that he might be obliged 
to make use of that “ 30-foot non-sinkable and non-capsizable life- 
boat,” and that he then might not be in communication with 
Washington “for some days.” “Who could act as President?” 
This is its trouble. The answer is that in such event a man who 
would have no constitutional right to act would have conducted 
the job. He is the Secretary of State. Moreover, no one would 
have troubled his mind about Mr. Roort’s lack of authority, 
and even the serious-minded editor would have forgotten his 
conundrum. Constitutional law, like its small brother the com- 
mon: law, does not bother -itself about trifles. President ArtHurR, 
who was a wise man, settled a like question. When Mr. GARFIELD 
lay dying of his wound, Secretary BLAINE was agitated by the 
same question that has disturbed the editor. He thought that 
the case was one of “ inability to discharge the powers and duties ” 
of the Presidential office; and he besought Mr. ArTHUR to go to 
Washington and assume the office. But Mr. ArtHurR knew too 
much and he declined. He knew that so long as GARFIELD was 
alive he would be President, and, besides, no man wants his deeds 
undone by another. GARFIELD returned to life might have played 
havoe with ArtrHur’s performances as acting President, and, 
incidentally, therefore, with his reputation. Would FatrBanKs 
have liked to take RoosEvELT’s job while the latter was afloat? It 
might have given RoosEVELT a good many opportunities, and 
enormously injured FatrBANKS’s chances, if he has any. Just as 
BLAINE and his associates ran the Presidency through the summer 
of 1881, so Root, assisted by Tarr and Cortetyou, would have run 
the Presidency during the few days that Roosevett might have 
been enjoying his experiences in the “ non-capsizable life-boat.” 
And no one would have had the folly to question these volunteer 
Presidents. 
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Dutcu Harsor, ALASKA, September 20, 1906. 

ERE are the dregs of the world! They needed no stirring 

to come to the surface. They rise of their own accord. 

The arm of the most primitive law, extending naturally 

with the frontier, has touched at last—the Aretie Ocean. 

This is as sad as it is abhorrent. Our last remaining 

link with the sea-romance of the past. of America’s queenship 

of the trade seas, of buccaneer New England days, is thick with 
the rust of crime. Salve! 

The Arctic whaling fleet is corrupt—hopelessly vicious, lawlessly 
vile. We think of those sacred lives caught in the ice of the 
Northwest Passage, so gallantly rescued to the world’s applause 
by Lieutenant Jarvis, in 1896-7. Well, had Jarvis in those days 
heen sworn in as a deputy commissioner at Cape Nome, as the 
skipper of the revenue cutter detailed to the Arctic now is (though 
then there was no 
Nonie settlement, and 


seized liquor sold to the natives, and cared for shipwrecked men; 
it was a sort of charitable, paternal cruise, and she bothered little 
with graver crimes, even accepting them as the Arctic’s perquisite. 
She had no power to deal effectively with them, to detain wit- 
nesses, etc., although such rights in grave cases were sometimes 
assumed by her captain, and later upheld. But he had no facili- 
ties for subtler and effective police work, and the criminals were 
too hard to catch, anyhow. But last season, Captain Hamlet, of 
the cutter Thetis, was sworn in as a deputy commissioner, who, 
according to the Washington-made, kangaroo legal system of 
Alaska, has the committing power of a police magistrate; and 
with him were shipped a deputy marshal, who is a sort of sheriff, 
and Landers, as assistant district attorney. 
But they succeeded in learning little more than the names and 
habits of their quarries. There was a good reason why: most of 
the fleet, twelve ves- 
sels, including the 
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sioners in Alaska 
thank Heaven) his 
heroes might all have 
returned in irons. We 
heard, instead, of 
heroic whalers; and 
some heroic whalemen 
still exist, of course. 
This is meant much 
more than half. seri- 
ously. Septentrional 
license, in the garish 
colors of truth, print 
will not “stand for,” 
used as it is to the 
fruit of the busy rake. 
One must tread 
lightly to tread at all. 
For years the 
Frisco whaling fleet 
in the Arctie has felt 
the restraint of no law 
of God or man. All 
imaginable abhorrent 
practices, the story- 
book cruelty of the 
Yankee skipper of old 
days, all degradation 
possible among the 
dying and abject 
aborigines of the 
world’s coast remotest 
from a jail, were ac- 
cepted as a matter of 
course until six years 
ago—were even joked 
about. The Arctic 
Was so far away, so 
hopelessly beyond 
law; its outrages were 











for the first time in 
years, caught by the 
ice in British waters, 
six east of Bailey 
Island, six east of 
Herschel Island, and 
forced to winter there. 
Only two ships 
escaped, That meant, 
as every one in Alas- 
ka knew, — suffering 
and lawlessness — in- 
creased a hundred- 
fold. The fleet is pro- 
visioned for an eight 
months’ cruise, and 
few vessels now make 
it a habit to winter 
in the Aretic—inten- 
tionally. Only one 
will stay there this 
year, the Narwhale. 
Kight months’ rations 
had to last for twenty 
months. 

When the Thetis 
started north from 
Nome this spring with 
the same agents, she 
had a chance to make 
a record. Apparently 
she has made it. At 
present she has aboard 
some ninety  passen- 
gers—sick,  ship- 
wrecked, witnesses, 
prisoners, all living in 
tents on deck—as she 
still steams for jus- 
tice’s sake toward Si- 
beria. 











customs, privileges 








unique, amusing, half 
its romance and_ its 
lure. But law has ar- 
rived up there. Jus- 
tice is'an odd thing. 
Where its entry seems hopeless, its violation seems not unnatural 
until that entry comes. It appears almost as if law had made 
crime, not crime made law—an illusion that is not confined to 
the Arctie. 

There justice has not been called in from a distance, heroically, 
because some one’s stomach turned. No. It simply grew north- 
ward with the new frontier. Nome got it first in 1900, and a 
tragic parody it was. Point Barrow was simply the next step 
forward; it and the coast eastward as far as the Canadian 
frontier lay within the new Alaskan Third Judicial District. Its 
minions, whether or no friends of the whaling men, as many were, 
simply had to wield the statutes, even from Cape Nome. The 
violations were too patently flagrant for any bluff or loopholes. 
Thus it is that crimes which all the north has looked upon, some- 
times proudly, as a part of the license of its magnificent freedom, 
are now brought home to the jury-box, more sordid and brutal 
than if committed in a crowded city. 

The legal arm first reached northward last year, but it accom- 
plished little. Heretofore, the cutter spending the summer in the 
Arctie only nominally preserved order among the whalers. She 


Two typical Arctic Whalers cruising in the Neighborhood of Dexterity Harbor, 
Baffin-Land 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood The first news of 
the prisoned whalers 
for a vear and a half, 
except that brought 
by expiorer Asmund- 
sen, arrived when the supply-ship Harold Dollar reached this port 
to-day after a short stop at Cape Nome. The Dollar starts from 
’Frisco in the spring with provisions to help out the fleet at the 
end of its cruise. She meets the ships off Point Barrow and re- 
turns. This happens generally about the middle of August. 
Thence they continue eastward after the precious bone whales, 
chasing them, until early October, as far as Herald Island, and 
passing Bering Straits at the end of the month, just before it is 
filled with ice. Thus it is some weeks before the Thetis may 
reach port, with more prisoners—perhaps aided by the Russian 
gunboat despatched north lately for the same purpose. Siberian 
justice was never so very slow. 

The Dollar, with fourteen sick (mostly consumptives) and 
thirty-two shipwrecked men, reports that the Thetis has two cap- 
tains in irons—Bodfish of the William Bayliss for manslaughter, 
Newth of the Janet for rape; while Cook of the Bowhead is de- 
tained on charges as yet unformulated. These are the worst cases. 
Too many witnesses could not be carried, so that many offences, 
serious enough in civilization, were let off with fines. The chief 
prize not yet taken is the notorious Captain McKenna, of the 
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Taking out $8000 worth of Whalebone 


Charles Hanson, wiliest of the lot, wanted for debauching the 
natives with liquor. And the 7hetis expects to get him—unless 
the Russians pull the trick off first. 

The captain of the Olga shot his chief engineer, but was exoner- 
ated, as the engineer was adjudged crazy. (Who the insane expert 
was is not known.) The Alevander, Captain Tilden, and the 
Laura Madison, were wrecked. The former ran ashore in a fog 
with full sail set in Darnley Bay. Smallpox broke out on the 
Monterey, fourteen cases, and two men died. It broke out on the 
voyage up from *Frisco a year ago, but the vessel was allowed to 
leave Nome after insufficient quarantine—Alaskan justice again. 
Of the thirty-two destitute men on the Dollar, six are ex-convicts. 
And as the good Captain Moog, her ice-pilot, formerly of the 
Bonanza (wrecked two years 
go), says, * God only knows 
how many more of them 
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When Ham- 
let, Landers, and the rest boarded the vessel later in the Arctie, 


ter was not reported there, as it should have been. 


and asked for complaints, one stepped forward. The next develop 
ment known to the other vessels of the fleet was the sight of a boat 
from the cutter boarding the Bayliss, in which Bodfish was taken 
away, with five men from the fo’castle as witnesses. against him. 
He has none in his favor. But Bodfish will get off “ sure,” says 
the north. ‘ That boat-steerer was a dope-fiend, anyhow.” 

As for Cook, those saved from the Alexander are very grim about 
him; but then, the word of a disgruntled whaler, with about an 
even chance of being a graduate of San Quentin prison, is no sort 
of gospel. ‘ What charge against Cook?’’*ask these hairy beings, 
rigged in crazy-quilt cloaks of outlandish furs. “ What charge not 
against him!” Starvation, brutality, shanghaing (a ’Frisco evil 
many shades blacker than the variety carried on along the New 
York water-front) hardly seem to sum them. The worst instance 


known positively is Cook’s persecution of a quite inoffensive 
sailor. The man was on his last legs from consumption, yet he 


was forced to work and drag sleds in the bitterest winter weather. 
The captain appeared to pick upon him for torture. He died, of 
course, and on his death-bed bitterly arraigned his chief as_re- 
sponsible. 

Of Newth, the least said the better. He is merely the head of 
a system, in which the agent is drugs. It is a sort of ring, con- 
fined to captains and officers. The criminal crews are never given 
much chance by their superiors, in this direst sort of plunder. A 
certain Portuguese mate got his due last year, and his arraign- 
ment aboard the cutter, with the young native witnesses, as de 
scribed to me by a former officer of the Thetis, developed a story 
pitiful and grotesque enough to shock even the Arctic. This sort 
of traffic was long ago stamped out in the Sandwich Islands, and 
everywhere else on earth, in fact, except north of seventy-three 
degrees. There, intensified by the subtler practices of civilization, 
it still persists. Of course, the native degradation is voluntary. 
It is arranged with the parents for a price, which makes it only the 
more revolting, demanding more strongly the arm of law. The in- 
stances cited are only a few of many; of the captains and officers 
arrested only a fraction get their deserts. It is a difficult crime 
to detect. One vessel, patrolling a thousand miles of coast, can 
do comparatively little. What the Thetis has accomplished is 
but a hint of what still remains undone. 

The character of the outlaws is marked and: interesting. Many 
of them are types of the traditional New-England whaling captain; 
some were even born in New Bedford. Talking with them at table 
in the fur-company house here, they are the jolly skippers of 
Stevenson and story-books. You would never suspect the Neronic 
streak, which develops three miles off shore. You cannot believe 
that the same beings descend with their liquor on some Siberian 
graphite-mine, leaving the workers demoralized in the pits. But 

(Continued On page 1085.) 








there are up there.” 

Newth and McKenna are 

the most notorious. Not a 
man in the north will be 
sorry to see them both be- 
hind the bars. Newth is held 
to be the deepest-dyed villain 
of the lawless ocean. He is 
known to be responsible for 
at least one death at Point 
Hope, and the details of his 
red-handed capture are im- 
possible for type. McKenna 
is a Jekyll-and-Hyde; a 
roaring, big, good-natured, 
story-telling Irishman to ac- 
quaintances ashore; a Cali- 
gula aboard. 
’ Bodfish is popular in the 
north. That goes a_ great 
way in an Alaskan court—in 
the land where the Governor’s 
sole power is to sit on a 
shingle beach and _ create 
notary publics. The northern 
cynic hopes that Bodfish will 
be acquitted at his trial, and 
says, “Oh, it’s only a mat- 
ter, [ guess, of spending five 
or six thousand dollars in 
the right place for him.” 

His alleged crime is this: 
In the spring before last, 
when the Bayliss touched here 
on her way north, Bodfish 
bought 200 cigars at the seal- 
fur-monopoly store here, and 
hid them in his eabin. They 
disappeared. The crew were 
seen smoking the same brand 
of cigars. A boat-steerer 
Was suspected. Bodfish at- 
tacked the man in a rage, at- 
tacked him with his feet. 























Before the ship reached Nome 
the man had died and been 
The mat- 


heaved overboard. 
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Scene on a Whaler’s Deck during “ Cutting-up” 
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THE PRESIDENTS BARGE OF STATE, 
THE BATTLE-SHIP “LOUISIANA” 


HOW THE PRIDE OF THE NAVY WAS FITTED FOR MR. ROOSEVELT’S 
VOYAGE TO THE CANAL ZONE 


M. DIEUAIDE 








AISER, nor king, nor captain of industry ever went down 
to the sea in a ship under such ideal conditions as _ pre- 
vail for President Roosevelt on his journey to Panama. 
Any of them would probably have had more gorgeousness, 
more flaring of color, more of sheer luxury, but not more 

solid comfort. The rulers of Europe might summon their navies 
for a more impressive setting for their sea adventures, but King 
Edward of England would have had to use his famous Dread- 
naught to boat him o’er the ferry in order to have a more sub- 
stantial craft. He would have had to supplement the Dreadnaught 
with a pair of his latest built, most heavily armed, and fleetest 
cruisers in order to have any better protection. 

Fifty-two great guns, a shot from any one of which would sink 
an ocean liner, keep watch and ward over the President as he sails. 
This surpasses the combined armament of the Spanish fleet which 
was shot to pieces by Sampson’s ships eight years ago, and is 
vividly remindful of the naval progress made since that time. 
Three thousand men trained in their especial duties are along to 
work the ships—and the guns, if the ghost of some adventurous 
buceaneer of the Caribbean should arise. A Rip Van Winkle of 
the Spanish Main is an interesting suggestion for some ambitious 
modern Irving. 

These are a few of the things that differentiate this sea voyage 


of 1906 from any others. The chief passenger is in command of 
the ship on which he sails and of the two which accompany him 
as escort, the most modern war-vessels of the period. He has 
more spacious personal quarters than ever were arranged on any- 
thing that floats. Private yachts of wealthy men or the de luxe 
apartments of modern transatlantic liners may have more gaudy 
* fixings,” but have not the room that gives the air of spaciousness 
of a palace built on a rock, and they could not have things arranged 
with a more scientific view to comfort and convenience. If the 
President were a poor sailor, which he is not, it would not matter. 
One may sit at his dining-iable aboard a 16,000-ton battle-ship in 
a howling gale and never know he is not peacefully ashore. The 
coffee in his breakfast cup will be unrippled. The progress of the 
world, too, has made it possible for the President to talk polities 
with a friend in Washington while he is steaming through the 
Windward Passage, with as little trouble as you talk to your 
office in Wall Street by telephone from home. Jn fact, throughout 
the entire journey by sea Mr. Roosevelt will be in wireless com- 
munication with Washington. His naval aide, who will look after 
the wireless communication, is Lieutenant Frank Taylor Evans, 
son of “ Fighting Bob.” 

No President of the United States ever ventured so far afield 
before. It is the progress of human invention, and the changed 
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From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


The new United States Battle-ship “Louisiana” ready to leave the Brooklyn Navy-yard, where she was elaborately fitted out for 
the President’s Comfort during his Voyage to Panama 
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From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


The Bedroom on the “ Louisiana” occupied by President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt during their Trip to Panama 


conditions in regard to the development of the nation that make it 
possible. The President smashed precedent by setting foot on 
alien soil during his term of office. When he stepped ashore at 
Colon it was the first instance in the history of the Republic that a 
President has landed on foreign shores. Colon is outside the Canal 
Zone, and so is the city of Panama, which the President will visit. 
It is safe to say, however, that he will never be out of the sight 
and protection of the American flag. 

Mr. Roosevelt has had this trip in nfind for a long time. It is 
hard that a man cannot venture out into the wide world just 
because he happens to be President of the United States. Mr. 
Root has seen about all there is to South America, and Mr. Taft 
has projected himself like a 12- 
inch shell, all over, from the 
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The President’s Dining-room on the “ Louisiana” 


at the mouth of the Rappahannock River, where in the darkness 
the red and white lights winked mysteriously from three great 
war-vessels. As the sun began to dance on the ripples of Chesa- 
peake Bay the President climbed up the flag-decorated companion- 
way of the battle-ship Louisiana, the great guns spoke, the parti- 
colored flags at the signal yard conveyed instructions to the 
cruisers J'ennessee and Washington, which escort the Louisiana, 
that all was ready for the run to Colon. 

Once outside the Capes, the course was laid for the Windward 
Passage, between Cuba and Haiti, and then past the eastern end 
of Jamaica through the Caribbean to Colon. The programme was 
to spend four days in the inspection of the Canal Zone, and then 

to sail for San Juan, Porto 
Rico, where a stay of one day 





was to be made. The Presi- 





Philippines to Cuba. It isn’t 
fair that Root and Taft should 
have all the voyaging experi- 
ences and the head of the offi- 
cial family have only Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Oyster Bay 
“for to see and for to admire.” 
Then if there is one thing dear 
to the Rooseveltian heart it is 
the Panama Canal, and cer- 
tainly no one will deny that 
the President has a_ splendid 
right to be most thoroughly 
interested in it. All the seven 
wonders of the world melted 
into one wouldn’t compare with 
it—if it ever gets finished, and 
that’s what Mr: Roosevelt is 
going to Panama to see about. 
His friends know that the 
Panama Canal is his great 
ambition. He speaks of it 
affectionately as “ The ditch.” 
In speaking of his declination 
of a big banquet in his honor 
on the isthmus, he said: 

“T want to see how they are 
going to dig that ditch; how 
they are going to build that 
lock; how they are going to get 
through that cut; and I mustn’t 
let my time be taken up with 
social matters. It is a business 
trip, and I want to be able to 
tell the people through Con- 
gress as much as I can about 
that canal.” 

So it was that on Thursday 








dent expected to be back in 
Washington on November 27, 
in time to eat his Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner in the White House, 
and to greet Congress when it 
assembles four days later. 

During his stay in the Canal 
Zone, Mr. Roosevelt will in- 
spect the entire work of the 
canal. He intends to traverse 
the route from one end to the 
other and have many of- the 
details explained to him. 

The President is accompanied 
by Mrs. Roosevelt, Rear - Ad- 
miral Rixey, Surgeon-General 
of the Navy, and his assistant 
private secretary, Mr. Latta. 
The White House cook goes 
along, as well as Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s maid. and the President’s 
man-servant. The rest of the 
servants were supplied from 
various ships of the navy, and 
are mostly Japanese. 

Of course when the Louisiana 
was put under orders to take 
the President to Panama, there 
was a great scurrying among 
those responsible for her prep- 
aration. The President de- 
sired to take Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and while war-ship things are 
pretty convenient for men folk, 
the presence of a lady on a 
cruise is something that has not 
hitherto been provided for by 
the naval architects. “ Fight- 








afternoon, November 8, the 











President boarded his armored 
yacht Mayflower, at Washing- 
ton, and proceeded down the 
Potomac to Wolf’s Trap Light 
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Smoking-room arranged for the Use of the President on the 
“ Louisiana” 


ing Bob” Evans, who is in com- 

mand of the North Atlantic 

Squadron, took with him to the 
(Continued on page 1683.) 
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“coupes Jack,” but the waiter declared 
“ coupe 


IK had ordered 
that but two ices remained, of which one was a 


Jack,’ and this my companion, a young Cambridge 
don, expressed a preference for. 1 contented myself 
with a “glace melon,” which, shaped and colored like 


a slice of canteloup, was delicately flavored as to its inner por- 
tion with the juice of fresh melon, and had a broad green rind 
This was absolutely the last ice—the last thing— 
served at Tortoni’s. Tortoni, with tears upon his face, was help- 
ing the waiter to put up the shutters. It was midnight, the hour 
at which the historic Boulevard café was advertised to be closed 
forever. We alone lingered upon the doomed premises—Marshal 
MacMahon had just left—and it was not the least tragic part 
of the situation that the only hands stretched out in sympathy 
to the grief-stricken Tortoni at that funereal moment were those 
of foreigners who were in no sense of the term “ boulevardiers.” 

* Messieurs,” said Tortoni, when we asked him why it had be- 


of pistachio. 


come necessary to close the famous establishment, “ que voulez 
rous? Le Boulevard se meurt!’ (what will you? The Boule- 
vard dies!) The “mot” has been quoted since by others than 


ourselves who were not present when it was uttered. It forms 
the burden of the lamentations of many an old boulevardier who 
mistakes his own senility for that of the Boulevard. Tortoni’s 
is now a boot-shop. Once it was the rendezvous of all that was 
boulevardier in Paris. It was there that the brilliant journalist 
and author Aurelien Scholl held in the late ’80’s the undisputed 
sceptre of Parisian esprit—of wit in the true Boulevard sense. 
More than one familiar figure—that of Scholl among others— 
disappeared from the Boulevard after the closing of Tortoni’s, 
but only to be replaced by successors not less brilliant or worthy. 
or the Boulevard bends, but it does not break. It surrenders, 
but it does not die. It bends architecturally in a graceful curve, 
following the line of the old city ramparts of prerevolutionary 
times. Note that only that portion of the boulevards extending 
from the Madeleine to the Faubourg Montmartre constitutes the 
Boulevard proper. Sentimentally, it bends with equal grace in 
the direction of new persons, and new things, and new ideas— 
with its most gallant bow toward the American woman, whose 
claim to rival the Parisienne in beauty, esprit, and deportment 
it frankly acknowledges: enthusiastically toward the automo- 
bile and the “ Metropolitain.” which are transforming its his- 


toric thoroughfares; loyally toward the entente cordiale with 
Great Britain, which has revolutionized its politics and softened 
the tone of its voice. 

I have said that it surrenders. It surrenders old and cherished 
prejudices to modern arguments. It has something of the apathy 
of nature in the presence of the changes wrought by time. Its 
youthful suppleness never deserts it. A mysterious force, con- 
stantly renewing its vital saps and juices, preserves it from decay. 

Whole. quarters of Paris come and go. The Palais Royal, 
formerly the Elysium of Parisian gayety and dissipation, the 
Place des Vosges, where the nobles of Henri Quatre’s court had 
their town residences, are but phantoms of irrevocable splendors. 
Grass and the street gamin have invaded their echoing pave- 
ments and crumbling colonnades. The aristocratic faubourgs 
of St.-Honoré and St.-Germain, with their old-time «magnificence, 
their proud closed-in air, their territorial wealth of gardens, are 
slowly fading away. The encroaching wave of democracy nar- 
rows every year their flower-strewn boundaries. The Ternes 
after a short chrysalis existence as a slum, has blossomed out 
into a suburban Mayfair. Montparnasse, vexed at an invasion 
of Anglo-Saxon artists and art critics, packed up one day its 
color-boxes and its easels, and transported itself bodily to Mont- 
martre. Even in the heart of the city revolutions and upheavals 
have been so complete and thorough that the Paris of Balzac is. 
with the exception of the Boulevard, already a thing of the past. 
Who would recognize in that grimy wine-shop in the populous 
rue Montorgueil the once-famous Rocher de Cancale, where Ras- 
tignac, with the other witty exquisites of the //lusions Perdues, 
Was accustomed to dine at the then fashionable hour of five? 
Certain mural caricatures by Gavarni, which cannot be sold, 
being painted on the plastered wall, alone survive of its former 
glories. But its old proprietor may still be met with on the 
Boulevard, pondering the memories of the great men and the 
great festins of the past (as a child he had known the author 
of the Comédie Humainc). 

Paul de Kock has left us a picture of the Boulevard as he knew 
it in the thirties, and in its essence it has not changed. He notes 
that the Boulevard des Italiens has been renamed more than 
once, chiefly for political reasons. But even when it was known 
as the Boulevard de Gand, in honor of Louis the Eighteenth, 
who was reading at Ghent when he recovered the French throne, 
and earlier still when it was 
called the Boulevard Coblentz 
on equally trivial grounds, it 























was the chief sensory nerve, 
as it were, in the complex 
anatomy of Paris. Its pave- 
ments were furnished with 
chairs (since relegated to the 
fronts or “terraces” of the 
cafés), which in fine weather 
accommodated all the bril- 
liant gossips of the town, of 
both sexes, who met to dis- 
cuss the political situation, 
the latest fashion, the latest 
book, the newest theatrical 
star, the latest “on dit,” and 
one another. From the shock 
of these contending ideas, 
from the multicolored med- 
ley of points of view, of bons 
mots, of witty or scandalous 
anecdotes, and the intercourse 
of the curiously varied per- 
sonalities grouped with them, 
were day by day and hour by 
hour evolved the verdict and 
the edict of the Boulevard. 
Cigar-smoking is no longer a 
questionable novelty as_ it 
was in Paul de Kock’s time, 
nor do elegant ~Parisiennes 
sweep the pavement with 
their crinolines, but the men- 
tality of the Boulevard re- 
mains the same. 

The Boulevard survives be- 
cause it is essential to Paris. 














The London parks have 





A Group of prominent Boulevardiers outside the Cafe Napolitain at the Absinthe 


been described as the lungs 


Hour of London. The Parisians, of 
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Ernest Lajeunesse, reigning King of the Boulevard 


whom so many are from Marseilles, are an out-door-living people, 
and they have the loquacity of the south. The Boulevard is a 
needed outlet for their expansiveness. Its pavements are the 
widest in Paris. Its cafés and restaurants are the most numerous 
and best-appointed. And if it be true that all roads lead to 
Rome, it may equally be said of the Boulevard that it is the 
highway to every living point of interest in Paris—to the Chamber 
of Deputies, the Presidential Palace, if you are moving west- 
ward; to the Senate and the Pantheon if more aged and repose- 
ful scenes beckon you. The ample proportions of the Boulevard 
are necessary to the Parisian for his gesticulations, and for the 
breadth of his ideas on moral, social, and political topics. Its 
avenues of luxuriant trees supply in summer a grateful shade for the 
lounger, the dreamer, and the talker. The Boulevard is the throat of 
Paris, and its palate as well. Nowhere are the nuances of French 
popular thought and feeling expressed with so much _ precision 
and authority as on the Bou- 
levard. Erudition, laborious 
scientific investigation, the 
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ing and religion, to all subjects that come within the scope of 
human criticism. And inasmuch as Paris leads France, and the 
Boulevard inspires Paris, it is the opinion of the Boulevard which 
for the time being prevails. These judgments are often super- 
ficial; they are based in many, if not most, cases, upon a lack of 
knowledge as complete as the arrogance which makes them pos- 
sible; but they constitute an accepted formula of the hour, a 
formula which, owing to the suppleness and force of survival 
inherent to the Boulevard, is never final. For the ignorance of 
the Boulevard is immense, instinctive, and wilful. It is feminine 
both in its quality and in its comprehensiveness, this capricious, 
elegant, and distinguished ignorance which is at once the limitation 
and part of the unique charm of the Boulevard, and I am not ad- 
vancing too much when I say that the brain of the Boulevard is 
feminine, an intuitive, illogical, witty, and fascinating brain, 
set in the prettiest and the most mobile of heads. 

The Boulevard is a kingdom—an imperium in imperio—with- 
out any acknowledged king, but with a large number of pretenders 
to the throne. With the rise of the Republic in France, an 
aristocracy of intellect has taken the place of the old aristocracy 
of birth, and actually governs the country in its stead. A similar 
change has been effected on the Boulevard. The days of the dan- 
dies, of the titled noceurs led by the Due de Grammont Cade- 
rcusse, the Marquis of Hertford, Lord “ Arsouille,” are over. 
Even the Maison Dorée, on whose narrow staircase the Duke of 
Hamilton, after a copious dinner, fell and broke his neck, has 
been swept away. One must go to Montmartre, to the Taverne 
du Tabarin (a far less aristocratic haunt, with none of the culi- 
nary attractions of the defunct Maison Dorée) to find a similar 
staircase which can claim to have recently caused, under like 
circumstances—though in what company!—the death of an English 
peer. Half a century ago the title of “ King of the Boulevard ” 
would have been given to some great courtier and wealthy noble- 
man, a Morny or a Demidoff, whose equipage and outriders would 
have added a summer radiance to the Avenue de l’Impératrice 
(now the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne), who would have been an 
habitué of the “grand 16,” that famous dining-room at the Café 
Anglais where, on one occasion, Cora Pearl, the most extravagant 
dcemi-mondaine of her day, was served up, in the costume of Eve, 
on a silver platter. The automobile, with its water-proofs and 
goggles, has supplanted the brilliant équipages @ la Daumont 
and the sumptuous liveries of the imperial epoch. Seekers after 
mere sensual pleasure and riotous dissipation no longer have their 
needs supplied by the Boulevard; they must go farther afield—to 
Maxim’s, the Rat Mort, the Nouvelle Athénes, to the Tabarin, 
where the jeunesse dorée of the present generation repeat at less 
expense of either taste or money the wild junketings of their 
fathers and grandfathers. 

The Boulevard, if less given over than of yore to the worship 
of Mammon, is at the same time more Bohemian than it was, 
and thus truly reflects the most typical transfiguration which 
has taken place of recent years in the general aspect of French 
society. Ever since Gambetta established the republican princi- 
ples of “graft” as the basis of the government of the country, 
it is from Bohemia that France has drawn her most representative 
publie forces. Bohemia, which long ago conquered literature, art, 
and the press, is predominant in the Chamber, claims a goodly 
contingent in the Senate, and is encroaching upon the higher ranks 
of the army and navy. Already it disposes of most, if not all, 











high intellectual life, invest 
with a peculiar atmosphere of 
dignified and cloistered calm 
the old quarters of the Lux- 
embourg and the Sorbonne, 
where the university profess- 
ors mostly live. Here are the 
homes of the composers Mas- 
senet and Vincent d’Indy: of 
painters such as Carolus Du- 
ran and Harpignies; of sculp- 
tors of the rank of Crauk, 
Injalbert, and Macmonnies: 
of the learned novelist Huys- 
mans; of the historians Gas- 
ton Deschamps and Ferdinand 
Brunetiére. Here are the in- 
tellectual cuisines or work- 
shops of Paris. But there is 
little about them that is spe- 
cifically Parisian. They have 
no welt-staedtisch or cosmo- 
politan interests. Their spe- 
cialism escapes immediate 
generalization. They are ex- 
centric. It is on the Boule- 
vard that the delicate meats 
of the mind, prepared in the 
tranquil seclusion of these 
unassuming and inexpensive 
dependencies of the great city, 
are tasted and judged. 

The Boulevard makes and 
mars the reputation of a 
savant with the same imperial 























authority and assumption of 
omniscience that it applies to 
politics and the arts, to cook- 


The once famous Rocher de Cancale, frequented by Balzac, Dumas, and Bulwer-Lytton 
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Part of the priceless Collection of Miniatures which hangs 
beside the Bed of M. Lajeunesse 


of the chief offices of the magistracy and of the state. What more 
typically bohemian careers could well be imagined, for instance, 
than that of the genial M. Clémenceau, who is just now the most 
powerful minister and the most’influential statesman in France? 
If there be a King of the Boulevard, he is a bohemian without 
deubt, and though, since Aurélien Scholl’s death, the title is held 
by certain critics of contemporary history to be in abeyance, the 
general voice would, I am sure, attribute it without hesitation 
to M. Ernest Lajeunesse, were not the brilliant author of Les 
Nuits et les Ennuis de nos Plus Illustres Contemporains so 
anxious to disclaim the honor. 

Certainly the most boulerardicr resort at the present moment 
in Paris is the Café Napolitain (where, by the way, the so-called 
“ Neapolitan ” ice-cream was invented). It has absorbed what 
remained of the old clientele of Tortoni’s, and there M. Ernest 
Lajeunesse holds every afternoon his court of wit, of which court, 
be it said, he is sovereign in the widest sense of the term, wield- 
ing an absolute power, due, perhaps, to a wise concentration in 
his own person of other court functions than that of king. being 
at once his own court chronicler, court jester, and, in moments 
of justifiable irritation, court executioner. His novel, Le Boulevard, 
now in the printer’s hands, vields in nothing for fineness of an- 
alysis and brilliance of imagination to the most accomplished 
works of Stendhal and Anatole France. His sonnets, treating 
of contemporary events and persons in a characteristic vein of 
ironical paradox and impatient indulgence, are so many _ ency- 
clicals issued to the faithful from the unholy see of the Boule- 
vard. 

Ernest. Lajeunesse is a collector of bric-i-brac, whose flair is 
the admiration of the old-book sellers of the Quays. and of the 
antiquity-dealers who colonize the Rue Drouot and the neigh- 
borhood of the Hétel des Ventes, and like a wise monarch he 
wears the most portable treasures of his museum on his back 
or carries them in his pocket. I have seen him sipping at his 
glass of white absinthe with an authentic Collar of the Golden 
Fleece (a marvel of sixteenth-century-goldsmith’s work) round 
his neck, the waistcoat about him that Lavoisier wore upon the 
scaffold, and three priceless episcopal rings upon his index finger. 
His room in a hotel in the Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire (he 
has a flat somewhere, but never occupies it) is hung with minia- 
tures which represent a fortune, is heaped from floor to ceiling 
with books and prints and military uniforms, and the wonder is 
how he gets into bed. He has gathered unique collections of 
walking-sticks and seals, of which he makes habitual use, as also 
of sabres, with which he occasionally threatens and even pricks 
(to the effusion of blood) a wearisome or unruly subject. He is 
an admirable caricaturist. whose wittiest caricature is himself. 
Poet and polemist, novelist, dramatist, and politician, a prince of 
good fellows, but capable of the cruelest repartee—his tongue 
is as sharp as a woman’s—critic, connoisseur, gourmet, man of 
the world, and wit, hated by a few (as his duelling record pro- 


The amazing jumble of rare Swords, Books, and historic Cos- 
tumes in the Boulevard King’s Bedroom 


claims), liked and esteemed by the many, he personifies the 
Boulevard in flesh and blood, and epitomizing its varied genius, 
is clothed, like a high priest, in its hieratiec raiment, and adorned 
with its symbolic attributes. Thus he presents a somewhat weird 
appearanve, and excites much public curiosity when walking 
abroad. In the throng of admirers that daily gathers round his 
throne are dukes, counts, barons, prefects, stock-brokers, money- 
lenders, composers, poets, painters, sculptors, caricaturists, phi- 
losophers, dandies, warriors, explorers, photographers, Jews, and 
fair women. The ancient aristocracy of France is perhaps most 
perseveringly represented at these levees by the youthful and bril- 
liant Due de Chaulnes, whose knowledge of seventeenth-century 
bric-A-brae is only equalled by his passion for dominoes; Comte Ed- 
mond de la Grenée, the latest of the dandies, of the wits in the sub- 
tle seventeenth-century manner,a delicate “ lettré,’ a modest Mae- 
cenas of art; Compte d’Hannisdal, member of the Jockey Club, a 
boulevardier 4 la Mark Twain, whose existence, whether as mayor 
in his native province or as master of ceremonies at the Rat Mort, 
ix a monument of ironical mystification; Comte de Chevigne, 
author of that curious clerical novel, Adveniat, an antirepublican 
to the point of adulating imperial Germany; M. de Possieu, a 
typical provincial landowner, who has inherited a great artistic 
name. I must mention also, in the aristocratic list, Baron Got- 
zowski, the grandfather of the Boulevard, whose memoirs, if he 
could be induced to publish them, would be a priceless contribu- 
tion to the anecdotal history of the latter-day Paris. Then there 
are Jean de Mitty, the editor of the Cri de Paris (ce charmeur!), 
and Edouard Bouteron, of Egyptian fame, who supplies the link 
between the Boulevard and the Bourse; and Jean Hess, malleus 
of incompetent foreign and colonial ministers, an African ex- 
plorer and philanthropist, whose eloquent championship of negro 
and Chinaman and Moor has éarned him the title of “ Apostle 
of the Blacks.” Among caricaturists may be noted the talented 
Rouveyre. The acters include Sylvain and Paul Plan, both ex- 
quisite poets. The fashionable photographer Otto is accredited to 
this Boulevard court, where Courteline represents humor without 
a rival, now that Alphonse Allais, the first and greatest of French 
humorists, is no more. Catulle Mendes, the last of the Parnas- 
sians, also a Boulevard potentate, pays frequent visits to the 
Napolitain from his independent dominion, whose capital or chief 
seat is the Grand Café. Of the ladies, I need only say that they 
are beautiful. The most brilliant, and perhaps also the most 
charming of them, is Madame Sévérine. 

To describe or even name all those who can rightly claim the 
title of boulevardier, and who daily promenade the historic half- 
mile of pavement between the Café Cardinal on the south and the 
Café Durand on the north, taking in, on their way, the Café Na- 
politan, the Café Jullien, and the Grand Café, would require a 
volume. They form a corporation with definable cohesion, a club 
without rules or committee, for admission to which the possession 

(Continued on page 1687.) 
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BUILDING THE SKYSCRAPER 


III—THE STONE CONSTRUCTION 
A SERIES OF FOUR DRAWINGS BY ALBERT LEVERING 























HE author of Letiers That Never Reached Him has given us 

a new book, in which she shows herseif clearly as a 

woman who knows diplomatic life through and through, 

whether it be in Peking, in Mexico, in Berlin, or in our own 

national capital. Of the four stories in the book, two are 
laid in Washington. The longer gives a full-length portrait of 
President Roosevelt receiving at the White House, and “shaking 
by the hand the worthy and the unworthy.” We view the august 
assembly through the wondering blue eyes of Countess “ Baby.” 
niece of the German ambassador. At the entrance to the Blue 
Room, an adjutant announces the names to the President, who is 
standing near the wall, surreunded by his family and suite, while 
a cord keeps open a narrow way before him. 

“What pleases me about these Americans,” says a lady of the 
German embassy, “is that they all look as if they wanted some- 
thing. and wanted it with their whole hearts!” 

“Yes!” answers her Teutonic companion; “if the fairy god- 
mother were to present herself to an American, be he statesman 
or miner, and to say 
to him. *I offer you a 
wish,” the man would 
have his answer ready, 
while with us, many 
would reply, ‘May I 
not put the matter off 
a little?’ just because 
they do not know 
what they wish!” 

a ae President 
there especially looks 
like one who knows 
what he wants, and 
therefore will get it!” 
continues the German 
lady, fixing her eyes 
on the man_ before 
whom the human 
stream was flowing. 

“And he unites 
strength of will with 
plenty of idealism, as 
one can recognize m 
all his writings.” an- 
swers her friend. 

“Ts not that a hin- \ 
drance to him, in this 
land, where the battle 
for material 
sions fills the fore- 
ground 7” 

“Oh ves! He 
knocks against many 
obstacles, and has 
many opponents, but 
he is supported by the 
belief that he is called 
to mould the world as 
he would have it be, 
and, from his power of 
becoming enthusiastic 
about everything he 
holds to be right, he 
draws a force which 
lifts him over all 
difficulties. He has 
the enkindling and 
irresistible force of 
the men who are led 
by great ideals, and to 
me he is always a 
proof that the victory 
is ever finally with 
the idealists. I am %. 
far from meaning that 
the President is an S 
illusion - guided opti- 
nist,” continues the 
Teutonic philosopher ; 
“on the contrary, he 
sees the world just as 
bad as it really is. 
But he believes in its 


posses- 
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He has the irresistible force of the men who are led by great ideals 
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pertectibility, because in all things he believes in the ultimate 
triumph of good. And that is the spirit of all great reformers. 


* When I look at Roosevelt, I am always led to think of Luther: he 


has the firm, convinced, and, if need be, militant features of such 
figures.” 

* Therefore it is so beautiful that at every opportunity he comes 
forward for peace,” says the German lady; “ that is, after all, his 
highest title to fame!” 

“And a title to fame which only the very strong can allow 
themselves—they who, like Roosevelt, will never allow fear to 
counsel them. I might call him a sturdy idealist, who, with all 
his love for peace, will always prefer battle to weak compliance.” 

“Yes! We have reason to be proud of him!” interjects Ted 
Vansittart, a young American millionaire who has temporarily 
captured Countess “ Baby,” leaving the Russian princeling in the 
lurch. “Our President does really embody the best type of the 
American man; he goes at the hardest problems with the simple 
fearlessness, and concentration of all his forces, which he carries 
into his sport, and 
with which he has so 
often won the victory. 
But remember, even 
if he were not such a 
fine fellow as he is, 
that would be no 
such incisive misfor- 
tune for us as if one 
of your rulers over 
there were to prove 
himself unsuitable; 
for in any case our 
Presidents vanish 
after a year or two 
from the stage; we 
only need to wait 
quietly if we are dis- 
satisfied with them. 
Things come back on 
to the track with us 
of themselves, with- 
out any need of catas- 
trophes and _ tragic 
figures!” 

Then comes an 
amusing little dig at 
Washington society : 

“Oh, mamma!” cries 
Countess “ Baby,” 
with shining eyes full 
of the joy of behold- 
ing; ‘“ everything is so 
extraordinary here! 
Just think! Mr. 
Vansittart has _pre- 
sented some Japanese 
students to me, 
people whom I have 
only seen painted on 
vases hitherto! But 
the most wonderful of 
all are the red In- 
dians! Look there in 
the corner, now! 
There they are, just 
as real as if they had 
just come out of 
Leatherstocking or 
from Buffalo Bill!” 

Countess “ Baby ” 
admires the stalwart 
red men in their 
war - bonnets and 
feathered cloaks, their 
moccasins and their 
chains of shells, and 
she is not alone in her 
admiration. For a 
group of young Amer- 
ican women immedi- 


ately gather round 
them. Mrs. Benton 
Pleasure. garbed in 
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His fearlessness in sport 


“To be just,” says the Teu- 
tonic philosopher. “we must 
look at this whole country as 
one of the provisional wooden 
bridges which are built along 
her railroads. They do very well 
in the beginning, but presently 
they are changed into fine and 
lasting bridges of stone and 
iron, equal to every burden. 
America is one of the main 
arches of the great bridge 
which leads to the future!” 

“The most striking charac- 
teristic of America, in contrast 
to Europe,” interjects the Ger- 
man ambassador, “is that the 
average man and the average 
woman stand higher in this 
country than the same category 
does with us. But the Old 
World seen: to take the lead 
in the prouuction of gentle- 
folk!” 

“Tt is with human beings as 
with silks, here!” interrupts 
the Teutonic philosopher; 
“good medium qualities have 
long been produced in the Amer- 
ican factories, but the finest 
and most costly weaves have 
still to be brought from France. 
But the Americans are toiling 
untiringly to equal them there 
also!” 

* And they will succeed!” re- 
plies the German envoy; “the 
esthetic refinement, the delicate 
taste, the ultimate polish, every- 
thing that you feel the lack of, 
and which they are striving 
after, in the present epoch of 
commercial energy, they will 
attain. Then they will begin to 
stand still, to dig into the mean- 
ing and goal of the way, and 
then philosophers will begin to 
be born, embodying reflection on 
action—but then will also be- 
gin the period of decadence!” 





blue-green tinsel gauze, look- 
ing, perhaps, to the red In- 
dians, like a huge, glittering, 
dragon-fly, and her social 
rival, the golden-blond Mrs. 
Rose Daunt, who always 
wore only shining yellow, be- 
cause her style of beauty 
made it incumbent on her to 
represent sunshine, are at- 
tempting, by the aid of an 
interpreter, to flirt with the 
red braves, while Mrs. 
Daunt, who loves to fill her 
salon with exoties, is say- 
ing to the biggest of the In- 
dian chiefs: ‘ Promise me 
that you will come to my 
musical matinée, to hear the 
new prima donna from Fin- 
land!” 

And then this concerning 
An.crican men: 


= 
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Meanwhile the little Rus- 
sian prince has been viewing 
the red Indians with visible 
sympathy. “It must strike 
those old worthies as quaint 
enough,” he says, “ almost 
as much as your humble 
servant! [ am in _ the 
second part of the Almanach 
de Gotha, and must march 
past Mr. and Mrs. So-and- 
so!” 

The German ambassador 
pulls him up. “If it is any 
consolation to you, Prince, 
I may point cut to you that 
we are not marching past 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
They are only symbols of 
something vastly greater, 
for which struggling man- 
kind has been longing and 
sacrificing since the dawn of 





World-renowned millionaires, who have long since raised money-making 
from being a mere business to a revelation of a new form of genius 





Attempting to flirt with the braves 


time. They are the symbols 
of the future. And if we 
Europeans do not yet belong 
as much to the past as those 
poor Indians, vet we are old, in 
comparison with these new- 
born men and women. They 
embody the coming day—the 
Day of the Others. That is 
their strength, and no one 
recognizes it better than Roose- 
velt there himself! With the 
power of creative imagination, 
which only the greatest states- 
men possess, he sees before him 
the picture of a world led on- 
ward by the American spirit. 
Yes, yes! it happens to all of us 
now and then to experience the 
disagreeable feeling that we be- 
long to the old iron, but we are 
still not fully conscious of it. 
But believe me, none the less 
will the day of the Americans 
also have its evening—and per- 
haps those little brown men, 
whom Baby has only seen 
hitherto painted on vases, will 
then be called to ascend the 
throne of power, and to receive 
the obeisance of the world de- 
filing past them!” 

Another well-known person- 
age is also depicted: There 
came also world - renowned 
millionaires, who have long 
since raised money - making 
from being a mere business to 
a revelation of a new form of 
genius. Stonetower Night, the 
master of the giant trusts, took 
the first place among them, and 
drew toward him the eyes of 
the lesser money-powers; for 
he always had on them the 
same effect of fascination as 
have the distant glittering 
peaks of the Alps on_ the 
mountaineer; they all imagined 

(Continued on page 1685.) 
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HIS PICTURES 


By ALTA BRUNT SEMBOWER 








HE dusty green leaves in the struggling little park around 

the corner had changed to gold and russet since the artist 

died. Finally all of them had fallen, and to one little 

window, high above the surrounding chimneys, the park 

showed itself, a little gray oasis from the traffic, with 
trees dark and stiffened, warned by the chill breath of autumn 
that wind-blasts were coming soon. ‘Then the artist’s widow, 
feeling also the chill, which came creeping into the corners of 
the room, roused herself and did what she had promised long 
ago. It was an easy thing to do. The sharp-eyed little notary 
in the street below would have spent but one flourish upon the 
primly worded paper in which she had sent out to the journals 
an advertisement of the “sale of her effects.” But she had done 
it alone, and had found it not so easy, for her hands had labored 
long. and trembled somewhat over the writing. It was to be a 
sale “at any cost.” To the few who would read the notices and 
come to buy it would be the sale of various knick-knacks, too 
quaint and trifling to be of use or value to the owner, and sadly 
out of place in these surroundings,—and of occasional items of 
furniture, old, some of it, and time-stained, some pitifully new 
and cheap. Finally there would be a lot of pictures, large and 
small, whose value these appraisers would neither know nor 
care about, but which would serve well as a bit of color, and, at 
any rate, were certainly worth the taking “at any price.” 

To the artist’s widow this would be the sale of things which 
-—every one of them—were redolent with the fragrance of the 
happy, struggling, poverty-stricken days gone by. The artist’s 
meerschaum pipe—laboriously treasured gift of some earlier time— 
whose depth of color each night the two had measured and ad- 
mired, was not the only thing on which the deep-breathed pleas- 
ure of those intervals between working-hours had left a_ stain 
of memory. Everything in the room had had its moment of at- 
tention, and each one silently offered up its little remembrance, 
as the subject of some jest or speculation in the meagre household 
history of the ambitious little top-story home. The old carved 
table, which luxury they had not resisted, coming upon it in some 
easy summer-time, though it had meant a stretch of stinting later 
on; the cheap little light-wood chair, which had been squeezed 
out of a thin pocketbook, in its leanest time of year, because a 
. patron might come any day, and there must be three solid chairs 
to sit in; the pretty onyx clock, sent in by some comfortable 
friend, who did not regard the fact that these two had more 
of time than of many things more, needful, and needed no mantel- 
piece to mark it; most of all, the pictures—each one the mile- 
stone of another disappointment, and over whose refusal the 
artist’s lips had whitened before he flashed a smile and the cheer- 
ing remark that it would be just as well to have them all in one 
collection when the world wanted them,—all these were friends, 
and friends whose keeping together, each in its old place, meant 
a kind of lingering hold upon the past. But these were to be 
separated, and sold “at any price,” as a poor resort to keep a 
girl-widow from suffering when the winter days came on. She 
had promised she would do it, and indeed there was no other 
way. She was not clever—she had left that to her husband, 
and he had seemed content,—she had no one to appeal to, and she 
had an old-fashioned girlish shrinking from looking for work 
to do—yet a while. There was nothing just now but to get some 
little money in this way, and live somehow, somewhere, until she 
could rouse herself to find what she could do. 

One thing, however, she had already done, on her own respon- 
sibility—a thing which in its boldness only a lapse of thought 
and feeling could have prompted her to doa thing which she 
had long supported her husband in his pride against. She had 
written to the Artist—the great artist, whom everybody knew, 
whose well-earned name her husband long had reverenced, and 
whose popularity he had approved, wistfully, afar off. She had 
dared to ask him quietly, with no pitiful appeal, to come to see 
the pictures. There was a kind of savage determination in her 
that at last these pictures—hers now, her dearest legacy—should 
be judged by the man to whom her artist never would appeal, 
though a word of praise from him might well have meant a for- 
tune for a struggling man. She would know at last the opinion, 
which would guide the opinion of the world, upon the heart- 
work of her husband’s hands, and, sweet or bitter, she wou!d 
treasure it in mind alongside her own opinion, which would 
never change. She had a desire, even, to feel anew the contempt 
of the world—which had refused the approval that meant life— 
in order that she might fortify herself to hate it more. Her 
pictures should not be scattered until she had fixed this memory 
in mind. 

Her letter, written with this quiet spirit, was like a command, 
and breathed a compelling force between the lines. The great 
artist had not hesitated to respond. He was coming, as she had 
known he would. She had not felt a flutter since she wrote. She 
had not thought about the visit, in a positive way, as the time 
for it drew near. She sat by the window, pale and young, -in 
the black gown—bought for good service long ago, and brightened 
with a color always then—and looked down at the stray leaves 
fluttering in the little patch of park below the roofs, with steady, 
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watchful, yet unnoting eyes. She did not start nor hurry when 
the knock came at the door. She opened it, and stood there quiet, 
while her visitors, after a little hesitation, came in. They looked 
about the little room, effective in its arrangements, but chilly as 
rooms get when the pleasant active stir of every-day life has 
ceased within them. 

There were two visitors. The artist had not failed to see in 
the letter a need for help, and he had provided for it in a way 
which only a lion of the day can well command. The bustling 
vell-gowned woman with him was an influential friend, of the 
class of those who have full purses and kind hearts, and are not 
loath to place their charity where a social lion may recommend. 
Such a one, in cases like the present, the Artist had found, was 
more to be relied upon for help than any connoisseur. If the 
pictures were not good, the money was forthcoming anyway, if 
a well-directed suggestion from the Artist. or the faint praise 
of a drawing, answered the anxious inquiry of the lady’s eyes 
fixed on his face. He had brought her particularly in this case 
because the something in the letter had touched his heart-strings 
strongly, and following a habit which had grown up in response 
to the too-easy requests of people generally, he had translated 
his pity into material aid. When he saw the young face at the 
door to greet him, he wished for a swift half-minute that he had 
given more thought to the matter. 

In the next few moments, however, it seemed that, after all, 
he had made no mistake. One full glance at the rustling lady 
with him had been enough to see why she had come. After a 
quiet greeting the artist’s widow had devoted herself to her with 
a steady courtesy which might have seemed directed by an eye 
to practical benefit. She had made no offer of a chair to either 
of the two, but with a slight wave of her hand had indicated that 
the little long room was theirs to be inspected. Then, leaving the 
Artist standing by the door, where with a puzzled, kindly ret- 
icence he had paused a moment, she directed his companion to 
the things of interest in the room. “They are all to be sold,” 
the Artist heard her say, and in answer to the lady’s eager out- 
bursts and practical calculations he heard the even voice com- 
mending this article as a quaint one, that as a very old piece, 
and another as a little thing, but very good and useful. Finally, 
when the furnishings had been looked over and commented upon, 
and only the pictures remained to be seen, the two came back 
to where the Artist was standing. 

“They are here,” said the young woman, leading them over 
to the long side of the room, where the Artist’s eyes had already 
wandered to the canvases, some lying on each other, some hanging 
on the wall. The artist’s wife looked at them for a moment, 
silent, with a steady face. Her eyes contracted a little as she 
turned away. “They are marked,” she said; “I think you will 
not need me.” She went back to the window, quietly, and sat 
down again, looking out. Her movements were _listless,—not 
relaxed merely, but as if the joy of purpose were not in them. 

“Paul Desvarets,” said the Artist’s companion to him, looking 
at the name below the canvas, and exclaiming a little loudly im 
her eager pride at knowing. “I’ve heard of him before. My 
sister picked up a little thing of his last winter. A very pretty 
little thing it is. A little odd and queer, but very pretty.” Her 
voice trailed off as the Artist moved away from her. He made no 
comment as he looked; only now and then he gave a little in- 
drawing of his breath, as he stepped back to look or came nearer 
to examine. Once a little exclamation of pleasure came from 
him. It gave the lady with him, anxiously watchful of his face, 
the cue she had been waiting for, and she moved among the 
pictures with more freedom. Except for the little stir they 
made, the room was still. It fell silent after each movement, 
like a harp-string which wakes to sound at the stroke of the 
finger, but, touched again by a restraining hand, is hushed abrupt- 
ly into quiet. The young figure at the window was as motionless 
as if it had been alone. , 

The girl rose suddenly and came back to the two. “ There is 
another picture.” she said, addressing the Artist. “His big 
picture we called it. It is not -finished, quite. He was working 
on it—till he could not work.” She led the way to a large covered 
canvas in the corner. Her hand paused a moment before she 
lifted the covering. The Artist, kind and watchful, sprang to 
help her, but she lifted it herself and stepped back from the 
painting. The Artist forget her in a moment, looking at the 
canvas. His breath came a little faster, and his eyes deepened 
as he looked. Then his glance came back to her. 

“You were his model?” he said, with slight, questioning. 

A little reminiscence crept into her tone. 

“T liked to be about,’ she answered, “and he liked to have 
me. He made use of me, he said, so that we might both go to 
the making of it.” She smiled a little at the. memory. The 
Artist, scarcely mindful of her words, was looking at the picture 
again. 

“Tt was a face he loved,” he said, half to himself. “ All that 
is there. But ”—he broke off suddenly, coming a little nearer— 
“what a face he made of it!” 

There was no mistaking his tone. There was delight in it. 
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The two women felt it, and both looked at the picture steadily. 
Then the one, as if there was no more to say, went back to her 
place at the window and sat down. The other woman, secure 
now in her enthusiasm, moved among the pictures with kindly 
exclamations and comments, which received no answer from her 
two companions. The Artist, no longer simply admiring, was 
busy before the pictures with a note-book, in which he figured 
quietly now and then. He was vaguely mindful of her voice as 
he worked. At last she stopped before a picture near the window. 
It was the portrait of a man with artist’s book in hand. The 
thin, dark face look- 
ed out with clear 
eyes and earnest. A 
little line of trouble 
seemed to show 
somewhere about 
them, but they were 
flashing now with 
the light of a smile, 
as if for a holiday. 

“And what is 
this?” the Artist 
heard the lady say, 
in the tone of 
hearty interest 
which was her way 
of kindness in ap- 
proach. “ Why, this 
is something good. 
And who is it, my 
dear?” She turned 
for answer to the 
figure at the win- 
dow, and after a 
little the Artist 
heard the quiet 
voice replying: 

“That is he—my 
hushand. He did it 
in his spare mo- 
ments, for me. It 
was a present for 
my birthday—” she 
went on, anticipa- 
ting question. The 
half - weariness of 
her tone was broken 
for a moment by 
another gleam of 
reminiscent interest 
as she added, with 
a kind of involun- 
try pride: “And a 
very great surprise. 
It wasn’t easy, you 
know, to keep it out 
of my sight.” 

The woman before 
the picture was still 
admiring. “It is a 
very good thing,” 
she said again, with 
enthusiastic assur- 
ance, and added, 
“Such a_ speaking 
face!” Then she 
pursued her ques- 
tioning. “ And this, 
my dear, you will 
sell it? And at 
what price, may I 
ask?” Her voice . 
was kind enough, 
but the Artist at 
the other end of the 
room shrank at the 
lack of delicacy in 
the question. The 
answer came at once, however, and it surprised him. The artist’s 
widow named a certain sum. : 

“He said it would be worth so much,” she said. “ He said I 
must not fail to sell whatever of the pictures anybody wanted— 
even this one. And later, when I work or something, I shall 
buy it back.” The words were hopeful, but there was no spirit 
of hope in the tone. “You see,’ she added, with the same 
monotony in her voice, as if repeating a necessary form,—‘ you 
see, I have not tried to do anything much, and he was always 
afraid that I might come to want. So I promised, to make him 
easy, that I would not save anything which might bring me 
money.” She looked up at the picture with a quiet face again. 
“It is very like him when he worked,” she said, and turned again 
to her chair. The room was quiet once more. The Artist, pon- 
dering the last words for a moment, was touched to the very 
quick of him. Restoring to his pocket the book of calculations, 
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“You were his model,’’ he remarked 
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he came up to the window—a warmth of kindly sympathy in 
his eyes which could no longer be concealed. He took the girlish, 
slender hand in his firm one. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, like the hero of an old-fashioned 
romance, with perfect simplicity of feeling in his tone. “ There 
is no need for you to sell the picture. The others are enough— 
far more than good enough —for all your wants.” He turned 
toward the large canvas in the corner. “ This picture—his big 
picture,” he repeated, with kindly remembrance,—* if you will 
let me add the little touches that will finish it, will bring a 
pretty sum.” He 
named a figure 
which in the day- 
dream — caleulations 
of the two concern- 
ing their “ collee- 
tion” the most fab- 
ulous of the values 
had never soared to. 
She listened in a 
dream, with eyes a 
little wider. She 
made no answer 
when the Artist re- 
peated various _ lit- 
tle instructions as 
how she should re 
serve the pictures 
until she gave them 
into his care. She 
heard him urge 
again the needless- 
ness of parting 
with the little fur- 
nishings. She list- 
ened to him as he 
told her to have 
cheer and a_ brave 
heart, and be glad 
in the knowledge 
that she could live 
as her husband 
wished, and never 
come to want. She 
acquiesced to all of 
it, and said good-by 
with a word of 
gratitude. 

Their footsteps 
sounded on the 
stairs outside, and 
she heard the wom- 
an’s voice chatter- 
ing in answer to 
the low-voiced com- 
ments of the Artist. 

Then she_ turned 
again, and watched 
with conscientious 
quietness the little 
dusty square of 
park _ below. She 
sat there long, with- 
out moving, her 
eyes following the 
few figures in the 
street — figures 
which at that dis- 
tance had no sig- 
nificance as_ talk- 


|° lua Wot co down ing, laughing men 
and women. rhe 


first shade of even- 
ing had begun to 
gather and to em- 
phasize the quiet of 
the room back of 
her, when all at 
once she rose and stood before the picture of her husband. She 
fixed her eyes—wide and luminous as no one else had seen them 
—upon the boyish face, which looked frank and smiling out of 
the shadow, down into hers. The eyes, earnest and comprehend- 
ing, returned her look with full, expressive silence, as she kept 
her face turned upward. She stood there gazing, with her whole 
self given up to it. Her figure swayed a little toward the picture. 
Then all at once she stretched her arms up to it, and her voice 
burst forth. The words were simple in their love and anguish. 
“Oh, boy!” she said. “It has come too late—all this mag- 
nificence—for you and me.” Her voice broke, but not into the 
sobs which are healing. She looked a moment longer at the 
picture. Then the light went out of her face, and her arms 
dropped. She moved the few slow steps to the chair beside the 
window and sank into it. The gray of the evening had come, and 
settled down upon her as she sat there with her head upon her arms. 


Drawn by John Wolcott Adams 
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The curiously shaped Air-ship ‘Ville de Paris,” of M. Deutsch de la Meurthes, which is 186 Feet long, and made a successtul 
Ascent at Maison Lafitte, France ; 


THE 


LATEST DEVICES FOR SOLVING THE ALLURING PROBLEM 


OF FLIGHT 


in man’s attempt to solve the alluring problem of flight. For a 

number of years France is generally considered to have led 
the world in aerial navigation, at least in the devising of novel 
apparatus to conquer gravitation. The two devices shown upon 
this page are the latest which have been projected in France, 
and each of them, although they are of widely differing design, 
has had a fair measure of success. Recently M. Santos-Dumont 
has devoted much of his time to the study of the aeroplane as a 
air-ship, and “14 bis” is his idea of the emulation of the soaring 


[' is to France that one is accustomed to look for innovations 
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of birds. In the case of the “ Ville de Paris” of M. Deutsch de la 
Meurthes, the aeronaut has retained the older device of the buoy- 
ant gas-filled bag to keep his car aloft, aiming to increase its 
buoyancy and dirigible qualities by the disposition of supplemental 
inflated bags at the “nose” of the balloon. The “ship” of M. 
Deutsch de la Meurthes resembles, aside from its peculiar arrange- 
ment of smaller bags, the famous air-ship of Count von Zeppelin. 
During the past year in this country practically all the aeronauts 
have made their flights in the conventional globu'ar balloon in- 
stead of in the cigar-shaped dirigible type. 
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[ THREE DIFFERENTLY INTERESTING PLAYS 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


T is now a rather belated impression, but I hope not an alto- 
gether outdated, which I am offering of three plays seen 
while September days were still far from these November 
ones. I had these three nights in New York, away from a 
summer prolonging itself by the sea, and I gave every one to 
the theatre. Somewhere else I have celebrated the zest with which 
the playgoer sees the curtain rise on the first dramas of the 
autumn, and I will not dwell upon it here; but it is a pleasure 
which has never failed yet to renew itself for me in all its earlier 
intensity. 
A play of Mr. 


Pinero’s is 





and does it himself, as far as his brother is concerned. In this 
manner the pieces are saved; the kin-in-law are sent about their 
business, and the play ends well, or, as those who love such end- 
ings say, ends up well. (I could never understand why “ up.’’) 

It is Mr. Pinero’s secret. how, with such a prodigious stroke as 
this, he keeps in the retrospect as well as the prospect, the interest 
of the witness. But it seems that if you will be true to human 
nature you need not be so very true to human experience; that is, 
if you are very, very clever, and can temper your amusingness 

and your touchingness in the 
right measure, with satire and 





peculiarly suited to the frame 


pity. Mr. Pinero is such a mas- 





of the playgoer’s mind at that 
moment: there is such light and 
lift in it that the spectator 
seems himself part of the thrill 
exhaling itself from the house 
in a long sigh of satisfaction 
when the persons of the drama 
are discovered on the stage, and 
begin to talk in the vernacular 
if not the accent of the people 
before it. Through the theatre 
a lower-middle-class American 
like myself is always more at 
home in good English society 
than in the more guarded upper 
circles of his own country, and 
I found myself at once among 
my equals in a play whose cir- 
cumstances and incidents were 
more strange to my experience. 
A young and gentle second wife, 
exiled from her lawful suprem- 
acy in her husband’s house and 
heart by the father, mother, 
sister, and brother of the first 
wife, does not happen so often 
in our conditions as in the 
more settled circumstances of 
the Old World; but one makes 
the effort and imagines her, 
imagines the odious, priggish 
tyrants, imagines the weak 
husband, imagines his ex- 
diplomatist brother, who be- 
friends the wife against her- 
self and against the others, 


imagines her patronizing, 
rather nasty little stepson 


whose governess she has been, 
und who presently becomes 
the deus ex machina potent 
for her delivery from her hate- 
ful predicament. The play 
passes from comedy to tragedy 
and back, and in the hands of 








ter in both sorts that you 
wonder he should stoop to such 
bold heroism as he does in “ His 
House in Order.” You have to 
think quickly, and think hard 
of “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” and “The Gay Lord 
Quex,” and such reasonable 
masterpieces, which contain the 
law of their own evolution, and 
do not require the tradition of 
the stage to operate them. You 
come away feeling that several 
such triumphs as keep “ His 
House in Order,” and Mr. Pi- 
nero is undone; and you 
feel the more anxious for him, 
if you see directly afterwards 
Mr. Henry Arthur  Jones’s 
triumph in “ The Hypocrites.” 

This is a victory which ac- 
complishes itself, and leaves 
you no sense of the enemy hav- 
ing been called in to help. 
Whoever, like me, has wavered 
in doubt as to the relative ex- 
cellence of these two dramatists 
must, after seeing ‘“ The Hypo- 
crites,” give his voice for Mr. 
Jones at least till Mr. Pinero 
has done something to make 
him forget “His House in 
Order.” Both dramatists take 
their art seriously, as the hand- 
maid of honesty in conduct and 
conscience, and not as a light 
soubrette with her hands in her 
apron pockets willing to be 
chucked under chin for the false 
delight of people who “ want to 
be amused ” at any cost of sense 
and decency. But if I have 
read their English criticism 
aright, Mr. Pinero has written 
rather, in the interest of moral- 
ity, like some wiser men of the 











the admirable players it was 








kept lightly out of the last 
depth of pathos; vet I did not 
see how “ His House in Order ” 
was to be prevented from end- 
ing in ruin; I did not suppose 
such a dramatist as Mr. Pinero had in reserve a stroke like those 
often laid upon the credulity of playgoers. But how does the 
reader suppose that this sweet second-wife is rescued from her 
apparently inexorable fate? By the most heroic means conceivable, 
or only too conceivable! The boy finds under the fleor of his dead 
mother’s boudoir a small satchel filled with letters from her lover 
which convict her of infidelity and him of illegitimacy, and alto- 
gether destroy the saint-myth in which she has survived. This 
dynamitie parcel he innocently confides to his stepmother, ‘who 
finds herself in possession of the means of such revenge as too 
seldom falls to victims of domestic oppression off the stage. She 
is about to explode it in the family circle, when the ex-diplomatist 
brother-in-law (delightfully done by Mr. John Drew). conveniently 
let. into the secret, persuades her not to do it, and then goes on 


John Drew and Margaret Illington, in “‘His House in Order” 


world, and Mr. Jones rather 
like some non-conforming ethi- 
cist who has a spiritual call to 
the same duty. As I under- 
stand these authorities Mr. 
Pinero is artistically rather like a good swell, and Mr. Jones is 
rather like a good man-—-a good man in the ill sense, if not the 
worst sense. But I have not experimentally found this difference 
in them. I see no difference between the moral standpoint taken 
in “ Mrs. Dane’s Defence” and that taken in “ The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith.” It seems to me that there is as much “ world ” in the 
one as in the other, and not more “ other world ”. in the one than 
in the other. Possibly Mr. Jones deals more with county family 
folk and Mr. Pinero more with London society people, but I do 
not know enough of such high matters to be able to decide. But 
what I wish now to note to the disadvantage of Mr. Pinero as an 
artist is that he deals less skilfully, that is less truthfully, with 
his material in “ His House in Order” than Mr. Jones in “ The 
Hypocrites.” Where Mr. Pinero has weakened in his ideal, T have 
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tried to say; and where Mr. Jones has. continued strong is in his 
refusal to let any tradition of the theatre help him out of the 
extremely tight places that his scheme forces him into. His hero 
_is the young curate who holds fast to his single purpose against 
all the county-family hypocrites about him, and against poverty, 
against his ecclesiastic superior, against the hungry wife of his 
own bcsom, and who proclaims, and by virtue of his single truth 
enforces, one law for the low-born transgressor and for the son 
of the lord of the manor in their common sin of seduction. The 
low-born sinner is not so guilty as the high-born; much could be 
said for the one and 
nothing for the other, 
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in “ The Hypocrites,” the affair is very straight, but the interest 
is more distributed, and if the moral is less obvious, less definite, 
it is not less unmistakable; and the playwright is no more helped 
out by the conventions of the theatre. The piece has nothing to 
do with the great Tolstoyan tragedy from which it is named, 
because one of the people is reading the book; but it could not be 
more real if it were a dramatization of “The Kreutzer Sonata.” 
The nakedness which it uncovers is far less used to having clothes 
on than that which Mr. Pinero or Mr. Jones often deals with. 
It is the nakedness of a Yiddish family in which the elder daugh- 

ter has loved a Rus- 

sian officer, and in 





but if it is right for 


their impossibility of 





the one to make repa- 
ration by marriage, 
as the lord of the 
manor holds, the cu- 
rate holds that it is 
right for the other. 
The case is not very 
new; when it comes 
to uncovering human 
nakedness it is nearly 
always the old naked- 
ness; but the curate 
is pretty new, and 
he is very modern in 
that higher ideal 
which the Church of 
England has _ some- 
times, more latterly, 
achieved in her minis- 
ters. His part is 
easier in the theatre 
than it would be in 
life, but it is not 
easy even in the 
theatre, and there are 
great moments,  su- 
preme moments, when 
you gasp in your sym- 








marriage, he has kill- 
ed himself and _ left 
her to face her shame 
alone. Her father, in 
his love of her and 
abhorrence of her sin, 
buys up a_ clever 
young Jewish  pro- 
fessor of music, who 
consents to marry 
her, but who in the 
very same hour begins 
a flirtation with her 
young sister. When 
the scene, with all its 
people, is transferred 
to New York, the hus- 
band is the lover of 
his wife’s sister; to- 
gether they persecute 
the wife to madness 
and murder, and the 
play does not “end up” 
well. Unless, indeed, 
you consider that any 
play which respects 
the truth to its close 
must “end up” well 
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in the nature of 





pathy with the hero 
lest he shall be 
crushed in. the pres- 
sure of the surround- 
ing hypocrisy. . 

He is, of course, the 
centre of your interest, and it may have been because of the dra- 
matist’s power upon you through his creation that the young actor 
who took the part seemed the chief presence in the play. But all 
the people played mighty well, as they did in “ His House in Order,” 
and in that third play which I saw, “ The Kreutzer Sonata,” namely, 
done into English from the original Yiddish of the author. As 


Jessie Millward (Left), Doris Keene (Centre), and Arthur Lewis (Right), in 
“The Hypocrites” 


things. This play is 
as pitifully as it is 
faithfully done, and if 
the author does not 
continue to do piti- 
ful and faithful things it will be because, having reached an 
English-speaking public, our dominant demand “to be amused ” 
will have corrupted his talent. But what he has done is some- 
thing quite unique in the American drama, which has nothing 
to compare with it except James A. Herne’s wonderful, terrible, 
truthful, “ Margaret Fleming.” 


THE PRESIDENTS BARGE OF STATE, THE BATTLE-SHIP “LOUISIANA” 


(Continued from page 1671.) 


President a lead-pencil and a pad of paper, and it wasn’t long 
before it was decided how the maximuin of convenience and com- 
fort could be procured with the minimum of trouble and expense. 
Armed with the data he needed—and Admiral Evans is a stickler 
for detail—* Fighting Bob” returned to the Navy-yard in Brook- 
lyn and set to work. The result was that the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt have personal quarters more remarkable in many ways 
than any afloat. Briefly, the entire after-part of the gun-deck (one 
flight down, as the landlubber would say) was set apart for the 
President’s use. The Louisiana was designed for a flag-ship. The 
simple expedient of throwing the Admiral’s and Captain’s quarters 
together made a suite unsurpassed on any ship. The Captain’s 
cabin was fitted for the President’s bedroom. It is a room larger 
than most apartments. The Captain’s stationary furnishings were 
allowed to remain. There is a handsome desk where the President 
san revise his message to Congress, and at his hand are telephones 
and signal-bells by which he can communicate with the ship’s 
officers. A commodious double brass bed, which Admiral Evans 
says is really the only new furniture he had to buy, occupies the 
centre of the room. Through the port projects the shining breech- 
fittings of one of the Lowisiana’s score of 3-inch rapid-fire guns. 
The President would not have to go outside his bedroom in order 
to indulge in a little target practice. When “ general quarters ” 
is sounded on a war-ship, either for practice or in anticipation of 
battle. the various gun crews must take up their assigned posi- 
tion, no matter where the gun is or whom they disturb. Many « 
‘aptain has been routed out of bed by the crew of the gun in 
his room rushing in to take up their position at an unexpected 
call of “general quarters.” It is pretty safe to say that there 
will be no “ general quarters” on the Louisiana, or at least that 
the crew of one gun will be exempt from the call. 

Between this room and what was the Admiral’s stateroom, a 
door was cuf through the bulkhead, so that Mrs. Roosevelt could 
use it as a dressing-room. Modern baths and all the comforts of 
a well-regulated home are in connection. Convenient to this is 
the room occupied by Mrs. Roosevelt’s maid. It is prettily fitted 
up, with a brass bed, electric lights, rugs, chairs, etc. The Ad- 
miral’s cabin, which had been divided by a portable bulkhead, has 
been thrown into one room, and fitted for a large dining-room. 
The table seats thirty persons. A small dining-room, which the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt use when not entertaining, has been 
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fitted up from what was before the chief of staff's dining-room. 
That part of the gun-deck known as the “ half-deck” was ar- 
ranged for a reception-room. It is spacious and comfortably 
furnished. A bulkhead was built to cut this room off from the 
crew space. 

So that the President’s quarters consist of a main bedroom, 
two smaller bedrooms, a dressing-room, two dining-rooms, and 
a reception-room. They are made up of what have been the quar- 
ters of ‘the Admiral, the Captain, and the chief of staff, together 
with the staterooms of four ward-rcom officers. 

The chief effect is one, not of luxury (except the unusual luxury 
of having room enough to move about on shipboard), but of solid 
comfort. There is every convenience, and of course everything is 
as spick and span as eight hundred man-of-war’s men can make it. 
For weeks they polished like eight hundred housewives. 

To prepare for possible necessity, a 30-foot navy standard 
whale-boat was put on board for the use of the President’s party. 
Each person on a war-ship has a special and specific boat for 
leaving ship, and the boat for the President is of the most sea- 
worthy class. The life-boat for the President is a regular navy 
30-foot whale-boat, and will be kept hoisted at the starboard 
quarter-davits at all times ready for lowering. She carries pre- 
served meat, hardtack, and water sufficient for four or five days, 
and is manned by a picked crew of’ twelve men. On account of 
her shape, she is virtually non-capsizable, and, being fitted with 
many large air-tanks, cannot sink. In addition to the provisions 
she has a complete outfit of sails and spars, a tool-chest, anchor, 
compass, lanterns, and signalling outfit for day or night. One 
of the ship’s steam-launches, a 40-foot boat, has been fitted 
as required by law for a flag-officer’s barge, and will be always at 
the disposition of the President when in port. 

The President will maintain somewhat exclusive state in his 
apartments, as befits the ruler of this great country. While not 
entertaining formally, Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt will dine alone. 
It had been expected on the Louisiana that perhaps Surgeon- 
General Rixey, who ranks as a rear-admiral, would dine with the 
President, but he and Secretary Latta mess in the ward-room. 

There is no doubt, however, that the President will eventually 
become personally acquainted with pretty nearly every one of the 
850 souls on board. He is very popular in the navy, and the 
jackies are especially fond of him. 
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“The Mirror,” by George R. Barse, Jr. “The Coppersmiths,” by M. Peterson. Winner of the $200 Beal Prize 


























“Midshipman Robert Emmet,” by Lydia S. Emmet “Blue Eyes and Teddy,” by William J. Whittemore 


NOTABLE PAINTINGS AT THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB, AT THE 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 
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The Hidden Tragedies of the 
Arctic Whaling Fleet 


(Continued from page 1669.) 
that is true. Foley, of the gasoline schooner 
Monterey, is a masterly raconteur. Tears 
{ill his own eyes, and will fill yours, listening 
ashore to his simple and naive tales of 
whaling. 

Is there a remedy for it all? More cut- 
ters in the Arctic? Possibly. But most 
good will be done by abolishing the share 
system in whaling, and extending to whalers 
ihe regular laws for merchantmen which 
now do not apply to them, or to any ships 
where a percentage of the catch forms the 
pay of officers and crews. No code, save the 
unwritten law of the high seas, governs a 


whaling captain in relation to his men. 
Long ago, the world may have tolerated 


this; but the world is too law-abiding to-day, 
even north of 73°, even in Alaska, to stand 
for it. How to get crews less criminal in 
their former records is a harder problem. 
The Pacifie coast harbors a class of floating 
male derelicts inconceivably large. They 
take especially to whaling. It is a risky 
business, and the rewards are uncertain, 
though often Aladdin-like. The better cap- 
tains say, “Stop all trade with the natives, 
and they will die out in ten years,” an un- 
deniable fact. For decades they have de- 
pended for life on their intercourse with the 
whalers. 

Whaling is almost dead, you hear. Yes, it 
is a small enterprise compared with the 
ereat industry of long ago. The old lure, oil, 
is scarcely thought of to-day, the vegetable 
world having so completely supplanted the 
leviathan in the arts. The bone’s the thing. 
It has never been higher in price, some $6 50 
a pound to-day, and a “right” whale will 
average more than 25,000 pounds of bone. 
Two whales will yield a ship a dividend, 
five are the average catch, although this year 
the luck has been poor, and some vessels 
have no more than one or two. It costs 
about $15,000—including advances to the 
personnel, later deducted from their catch 
percentage—to outfit a ship for a summer in 
the Arctic. Often the catch is worth $120,- 
000, of which about $25,000 goes to the 
skipper. There’s money in whaling, often 
more than in mining and salmon-canning, 
the north admits; and so even greater law- 
lessness exists than in those pursuits. 

Finally, the Arctic missionary does not 
escape untainted. In outlying parts he never 
does; but he seems to survive it the world 


over. Those along the frozen coast are 
mostly Britons, of the English Church. 


Naturally they do not pull together with the 
whalemen; but here is one undisputed case: 
Some three years ago, one Whitaker, at 
Cape Bathurst, boldly appropriated the 
whole food-supply of a whaler, which had 
heen cachéd on shore while it cruised to the 
north. On returning the vessel had to 
use threats of force to recover its own prop- 
erty from the man of God. The natives of 
the settlement, of their own accord, sent out 
a message to the Bishop in British Colum- 
hia, delivered to him in their own words, 
and praying earnestly for the removal of 
the sume Whitaker. 





A German Portrait of President 


Roosevelt 
(Continued from page 1677.) 

that they might one day reach what he had 
already reached. And American officers 
defiled past the President, and even though 
inany of them may have been poor, yet it 
was as though they also, like their rich 
fellow countrymen, had on their lips the 
question, “ How much does the world cost?” 
The embodiment of activity-seeking, forward- 
pressing force, they drew many anxious 
glances. For they represented so mighty an 
instrument of power, that the republicans of 
the old school saw in them a menace. But 
the younger, who moved in the President’s 
cirele of ideas, looked proudly and confi- 
dently at the officers, recognizing in them 
indispensable tools for the irresistible ex- 
pansion of their new and powerful race. 

Later in the story, Stonetower Night 
comes in again, talking of some wonderful 
medieval tapestries which he had _ finally 
secured after hunting for them through half 
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the countries of Europe. And these views of 
our American life give the book its chiefest 
interest; much more so than the pensive and 
pathetic heroine, who carries on the note of 
the Letters That Never Reached Him, 
Yet the note of pathos is far from being the 
only one within the range of this unnamed 
German authoress. Wit and humor, a truly 
Gallic frivolity and brightness, shine out in 


“The Dog and the Monroe Doctrine,” and 
even more in the inimitable tale of the 


American adventurer in TPeking, with his 
mysterious secret for sale to the highest 
bidder. 





The Tune the Old Dog Died On 


CnuAMP CLARK relates the experience of 
a Western politician who was making a 
house-to-house canvass some years ago. 

This politician had come to a prosperous- 
looking farmhouse at a_ cross-road, when 
he observed a comely young woman stand- 
ing at the gate. Pulling up his horse, the 
candidate for the people’s favor gracefully 
lifted his hat in salute to the young woman, 
and politely asked: 

“No doubt, madam, 
husband is at home?” 

“Yes,” responded the woman. 

“Might I have the pleasure of seeing 
him?” suavely inyuired the politician. 

“He’s down in the pasture a-buryin’ the 
dog,” came from the individual at the gate. 

“T am very sorry, indeed, to learn of the 
death of your dog,’ came in sympathizing 
tone from the candidate. “What killed 
him?” 

“He wore hisself out a-barkin’ at candi- 
dates,” said the woman. 


your estimable 





Follow my Leader 

“Tr seven sheep were on one side of the 
fence, and one of them jumped over to the 
other side, how many were left?” propounded 
the teacher to the primary class. 

Pauline’s observations of animal life had 
not been in vain, despite her tender years. 
“There wouldn’t be none left,” she replied, 
knowingly. “ If one jumped over, they'd all 
follow.” 





MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME. 

Since the scientific handling and preservation of milk, orig- 
inated by Gail Borden in the early ’50’s, the use of EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has become general; but for those purposes 
where an unsweetened milk is preferred, BorDEN’s PEERLESS 
BRAND EvAPORATED-CREAM fills every requirement. «* 





THE BEST WORM _ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*+ 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


ears 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 





takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 
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Solving Business Problems 


SEVENTH PAPER 


A large agricultural-implement works of cen- 
tral Illinois became dissatisfied with the cumber- 
some, expensive, and uncertain method of keeping 
complete sets of books at their branch houses as 
well as at the home office. 

To centralize all accounts in the home office, 
and yet to keep the branches fully equipped with 
information so that they could deal direct with the 
customers, was the problem; and the solution the 
Baker-Vawter Company accomplished by install- 
ing a system which practically freed the managers 
of branch offices from all accounting labor, and 
at the same time kept them so fully informed as 
to the details of each account with which they had 
to deal that they were able to make collections 
and settlements without delaying for advices from 
the home office. 

A clever use of symbols, instead of detailed 
descriptions, avoids the transcribing of accounts 
or duplication of efforts. . 

A comparison of totals only is made each month 
between the main and branch offices, and if they 
agree—and they rarely do otherwise—no further 
check or auditing is necessary. 

Branch offices are also relieved of all financial 
responsibility, with the exception of a fixed fund 
placed in their hands for paying current local ex- 
penses and advancing to their traveling salesmen 
sufficient funds to carry them from week to week. 
All expenses of this character are reimbursed to 
them weekly by the home office, leaving the sur- 
plus intact. 

Throughout the system, the details of any trans- 
action are writtén but once, on the proper form, ei- 
ther by branch or home bookkeepers, wherever the 
transaction originates, and all subsequent postings 
refer to that transaction by its serial number. 

Equally interesting is the system of the home- 
office accounting. 
of descriptions are used in all entries subsequent 
to the original Joose-leaf blank on which the 
original transactions are entered. 

All moneys received are entered on a bank 
sheet and deposited daily. No money is carried 
by the cashier except a current balance or sur- 
plus, and he is reimbursed weekly for his ex- 
penditures from this surplus just as are the 
branch-office managers. 

Accounts payable are handled in an interesting 
manner which dispenses altogether with the pur- 
chase ledger. 

Every feature of the business from the selling 
and accounting side is recorded in detail on loose- 
leaf ledgers designed for the purpose, so that the 
officers of the company are kept fully informed 
of the state of the business as a whole, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods in past years, 

These records show also each month just how 
much profit or loss is involved in any particular 
machine or department; how different territories 
or branch houses are progressing as to sales, ex- 
penses, collections, and profits. 

The saving in non-productive labor at branch 
houses, and the saving of the time and expense 
of keeping a traveling auditor on the rounds, was 
sufficient in the first year alone to pay all the cost 
of the new system, while the positive information 
in the hands of the officers at all times has per- 
mitted them to extend their business in the more 
profitable lines, to cut off unprofitable ones, and 
curtail needless expenses in a manner that has 
been highly satisfactory to them. 

It has relieved branch managers of accounting 
details, permitted them to increase thcir personal 
sales, brought them in closer touch and sym- 
pathy with their superior officers, and made them 
more loyal and more efficient servants than they 
were before. . 
Name and address given responsible inquirers by 


Here, too, numbers instead 





Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago and New York. 


























* ADAME BUTTERFLY,” «an opera in three acts by Gia- 
como Puccini, was produced for the first time in New 
York on November 12, at the Garden Theatre, by Mr. 
Henry W. Savage’s English Opera Company, following 
upon brief runs in Washington and in Boston. It is 
a pleasure to be able to say, before any further consideration of 
this very interesting event is undertaken, that Mr. Savage’s pro- 
duction of this much-discussed work was. in almost all respects, 
both admirable and successful. All the details of the Japanese 
setting were realized with beautiful effect and reasonable veracity ; 
the singing-actors were, in the main, adequate and pleasurable; 
and the leadership of Mr. Walter Rothwell, who occupied the con- 
ductor’s chair, was worthy of the highest praise, for it was at all 
times sensitive in feeling and expert in its mastery of resource. In 
view, then, of the excellence of its performance, to what shall one 
. attribute one’s dissatisfac- 
tion with the impression con- 
veyed? One would do well, 
perhaps, to give first some 
account of the difficulties 
which interfered most ob- 
trusively with what might 
have been a reasonable de- 
light in the work. 

Every one remembers, of 
course, that Puccini’s opera, 
—which first saw the light 
at the Seala, Milan, in Feb- 
ruary, 1904,—is based upon 
Mr. David Belasco’s play of 
the ‘same name, which in 
turn is based upon the story 
by Mr. John Luther Long, 
also of the same name. <At 
the *moment, memory fails 
to record the name of the 
heroic American naval officer 
who, in the play and in the 
book, marries little ‘“ Ma- 
dame Butterfly’ in Japan, 
leaves her, and cheerfully 
calls upon her three years 

COMPOSER OF “ MADAME later with the “real” wife 
BUTTERFLY ~ whom he has married in 

America. In the opera, at 

any rate, the name of this 

amiable gentleman is Pinkerton—B. F. Pinkerton—or, in full, 
3enjamin Franklin Pinkerton. Now it would scarcely seem to 
require elaborate argument to demonstrate that the presence in a 
highly emotional lyric drama of a gentleman named Benjamin 
Franklin Pinkerton—a gentleman who is, moreover, the hero 
of the piece—is, to put it briefly, a little inharmonious. The 
matter is not helped by the fact that the action is of to-day, and 
that one bears away from the performance the recollection of 
Benjamin Franklin Pinkerton asking his friend, the United States 
consul at Nagasaki (who disports himself in light-colored “ spats ” 
and what is called, we believe, a “Johnny Jones” hat) if he 
will have some whiskey and soda, the question being sung, to an 
accompaniment of modern harmony. in the most effective region 
of Pinkerton’s tenor voice. There lingers also a vaguer memory 
of the const declaring, in a more or less lyrical phrase, that 
he “is not a student of ornithology:” and of the second Mrs. 
Pinkerton — the American one—making a penitent appearance 
in a Paris gown (the programme is one’s au- 














Giacomo Puccini 


upon the scene 
thority) and a picture-hat. 

Let no one read into these remarks a disposition to under- 
rate the genuine importance of the occasion under discussion, or 
to cast a doubt upon the seriousness with which Puccini has com- 
pleted his work, or, finally, to ignore those features of “ Madame 
Butterfly” which compel sincere admiration. But recognition and 
acknowledgment of these things must be prefaced by an insistence 
upon the fact that such a task as Puccini has attempted—and as 
others besides him have attempted—is foredoomed to a greater 
or less measure of artistic futility. One refers, of course, to the 
attempt to give lyrical and intense expression in music to a con- 
temporary subject. To put it concretely, the sense of humor and 
the emotional sympathies will tolerate the spectacle of a Tristan 
or a Tannhaiiser or a Don Giovanni or a Mélisande or a Faust 








A NEW OPERA AND A NEW CONDUCTOR 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN 





uttering his longings and his woes in music; but they will not 
tolerate the spectacle of a Benjamin Franklin Pinkerton of our 
own time and day telling us, in song, that love may not die, or 
that he is extremely unhappy, or that he is not a student of ornith- 
ology. The thing simply cannot be done—Wagner himself could 
not impress us in such circumstances. The reason why it cannot 
be done—why, to say it suecinetly, you cannot write serious opera 
on a contemporary theme and with a modern setting—is as 
obvious as it is deeply rooted in esthetic fact. One may put it, 
with a necessarily crude briefness, in this way: We know that, 
in a primitive condition, it is natural for human emotion to utter 
itself lyrically. It is quite conceivable that our primordial an- 
cestors sang spontaneously their woes and their desires. But we 
do not do so to-day, being at once more artificial and more self- 
conscious. Opera is, therefore, at bottom, a reasonable and de- 
fensible art-form; but it is not a convincing form, and no genius, 
living or potential, can make it a convincing form, save when it 
deals with matters removed from cur familiar life and environ- 
ment. It must approximate, however remotely, to primitive con- 
ditions, else it cannot persuade us. Thus we accept, with sym- 
pathy and approval, “ Siegfried,’ ‘“ Lohengrin,” ‘“ Die Meister- 
singer,” “Don Giovanni”—even, at a pinch, “Tosca”; but we 
cannot, if we allow our understanding and our sense of humor 
free play, accept “ Madame Butterfly,” with its naval lieutenant 
of to-day, its American consul in his tan-colored “spats,” its 
Paris gowns, and its whiskey-and-sodas. 

This, then, was the prime disadvantage under which Puccini 
labored. He was also confronted with the problem of setting to 
music a great deal of prosaic and altogether unlovely dialogue, 
essential to the unfolding of the action, no doubt, but quite fatal 
to lyric inspiration. Under the circumstances, the music is often 
surprisingly successful; but 
it is significant that the 
most poetic and = mov- 
ing passages in the score 
are those which enforce 
emotions and occasions 
which have no necessary con- 
nection with time or place; 
which are, in brief, fit sub- 
jects for musical treatment 
—for example, one is most 
immediately moved by such 
passages as that at the end 
of the second act, where 
Madame Butterfly and her 
child wait through the long 
night for the coming of the 
faithless Pinkerton; for 
here the moment and the 
mood to be expressed have a 
dignity and a pathos entirely 
outside of date or circum- 
stance. 

The score, as a _ whole, 
compares unfavorably with 











that of “Tosca,” which Dr. Karl Muck 

still, as it seems, represents 

Puccini at his most effect- THE NEW CONDUCTOR OF THE 
len Ka * Eades Gti: BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


fly’ one misses the salient 

characterization, the grip- 

ping intensity, the sharpness and boldness of outline that make 
“Tosca”? so notable an accomplishment. 


That most perfect of musical instruments, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, has a new conductor as successor to the impeccable and 
excellent Gericke: Dr. Karl Muck, of the Berlin Royal Opera, who 
comes to America with a commanding reputation achieved abroad. 
Later in the season there will be mere favorable opportunities for 
considering, in adequate detail, Dr. Muck’s performances at the 
head of the orchestra from Boston. There is.space now to say 
merely that at the first of the orchestra’s New York concerts he 
disclosed abilities of a remarkable order. We have had no more 
poetical conductor since the death of the incomparable Seidl— 
poetical, yet equably poised, unswervingly self-controlled. He is a 
brilliant and most welcome addition to the somewhat meagre list of 
gifted conductors whom we may claim as resident and active, 
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The Spirit of the Boulevard 
(Continued from page 1674.) 


of personality constitutes the sole claim, and 
being in a sense everybody—the tout-Boule- 
vard—their influence is immense. 

The life of the Boulevard begins about 
eleven in the morning, when M. Ernest La- 
jeunesse, who sets an excellent example to 
other monarchs by never varying his habits 
or quitting. his kingdom, may be discovered 
at the Café Cardinal sipping his “ apéretif ” 
and glancing over the morning papers. 
Before the critical eyes of the boulevardiers, 
the ever-changing procession of the great 
Capital of Light passes along in dazzling and 
thunderous movement. Familiar faces are 
saluted and greeted, faces that complete the 
design and color of the Boulevard like the 
master touches which give final character 
to a picture. Here comes the familiar 
slouch of Rouvier. There goes Deroulede, 
in the plaid trousers and curly brimmed hat 
of a patriotism which is too old-fashioned 
to forget Alsace and Lorraine. The erect 
and black-haired sportsman, with the im- 
maculate back parting, the tired face, the 
English groom at his side and driving two 
magnificent bays, is Prince Troubetskoi. 
There is Hebrard, the editor of the Temps. 
Who is the bent old man who has already 
passed in front of the café three times? He 
is a Russian baron, who for twenty years 
has paraded the Boulevard five hours every 
day. He speaks to no one. Only Gotzow- 
ski knows the mystery of his life. The 
Boulevard will miss him when one day his 
wearying promenade comes to an end. That 
was Réjane in the little open carriage 
drawn by two mules. The furtive-looking 
giant is the Grand-Duke Alexis. 

As the day advances the newspaper-boys 
yell out the evening editions of the Patrie, 
the Intransigeant, the Presse, the Liberté, 
and the Resultats des courses (the latest 
winners). Beggars linger at the café 
tables. They too are familiar features of 
the Boulevard. There is the old white-beard 
with the mechanical-dolls, not one of which 
he has been known ever to sell; so the Bou- 
levard pronounces him to be a mouchard, 
or agent of the secret police. Another, with 
dumb, out-stretched hand, who wears the mili- 
tary medal, is (so the writer says) a shame- 
less miser, with extensive house property. 
Sinister-looking acrobats perform hurried 
tricks, gather together a few coins, and then 
dash round the corner to escape the police. 
As the day wanes the Boulevard becomes 
suffused with a rich sunset-glow, meeting 
the freshly lit electric lights, while a fine 
iridescent spray scattered over the tops of 
the Boulevard trees, seems to result from 
the collision as if a wave of moonlight had 
struck a rainbow. From nine to twelve the 
Boulevard is again in session. The air and 
sky are ablaze with thousands of luminous 
jewels of all hues. The electric advertise- 
ments, the transparent kiosks: mock the 
moon and stars. It is past midnight. 
Krnest Lajeunesse leaps on to the last 
Madeleine-Bastille omnibus. The pavements 
are deserted, but for the policemen patrol- 
ling two by two, with revolvers at their 
belts, and for certain dark forms darting 
out of corners, or huddling upon benches, 
und who are also of the Boulevard, and 
claim to have a king. The last café is 
closed. The electric lights become fainter, 
and die out. Dawn begins to shimmer above 
the heights of Montmartre. With one eye 
open, the Boulevard sleeps. j 





Unconscious Irony 


A New ENGLAND man says that one night 
last winter when the thermometer fell below 
zero, his wife expressed her concern for the 
= Swedish maid who had an unheated 

om. 

“Elza,” said she to the girl, remembering 
the good old custom of her youth, “as it is 
bitterly cold to-night, you’d better take a 
fat-iron to bed with you.” 

“Yes, m’m,” said Elza, in mild and ex- 
pressionless assent. 


In the morning the girl was asked how she - 


passed the night. With a sigh, she replied: 
Wall, m’m, I gat the irron most varm 
hefore morning.” 


| 
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Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 


CHOPS, STEAKS, ROASTS, 
COLD MEAT, SALADS, FISH, 
GAME, SOUPS and CURRIES— 
all are improved by the 
judicious use of 

Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
—the peerless seasoning. 


Beware of Imitations. 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature, 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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CLINCHERS 
—RACING TYPE—COMBINE TO MINI- 
MIZE THE FRICTION OF FAST PACE 
OVER ROUGH ROADS WITH GREAT 
RESISTANCE AGAINST WEAR AND 


EAR, 
THE FLAT, CORRUGATED TREAD 
OVERCOMES TENDENCY TO _ SKID- 
DING, MAKING MUCH FOR SAFETY 
ON SEVERE CURVES AND SUDDEN 
SWERVES. 
NEVER BLOW OUT 
NEVER RIM=-CUT 


EANNETTE, PA. 
NEW YORK—1665 Broadway. 
CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street. 
HE ATLANTA, GA.—102 Prior Street. 
BOSTON—167 Oliver Street. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Main and Tupper Sts. 
LONDON—4 Snow Hill. 

















[ NEWand ENJOYABLE | 


NOVELS 


GABRIELLE 


Transgressor 
By the author of “THE RAVANELS” 


HARRIS 
DICKSON 


Author of “ The Ravanels” 





An intense and un- 
usual romance of Colo- 
nial New Orleans, into 
which is woven the se- 
ductive mystery of the 
Orient. 








Frontispiece in Colors. 





12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50. 





Benson’s Latest and Best Novel 


PAUL 


By E. F. BENSON, 
Author of “The Angel of Pain,” etc. 


Mr. Benson’s new novel is a modern love 
story concerned mainly with the experience 
of two high-spirited young people who do 
not discover that they were made for each 
other until an unhappy marriage has parted 
them. The tragic death of the husband 
still further estranges the lovers, but only 
for a time, and the end is a happy one. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“TI Will Repay” 


By Baroness Orczy, 
Author of “The Séarlet Pimpernel.” 





A story of the French Revolution, the 
romance of which is concerned with the 
tragedy of a soul-conflict *twixt love and a 
mistaken sense of duty. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





DASHING ON ! 


The Colonel 3, 
Red Huzzars 
By John Reed Scott 


Easily captures all 
honors as 1906’s most 
dashing romance. The 
illustrations in color by 


Clarence F. Underwood 


add to its appropriate- 
ness as a gift. 


12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50, 











AT ALL BOOK STORES 


or 
J.B.Lippincott Company 
Philadelphia 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 





“ 








™SEE ALL 
BEAUTY, HEALTH & STRENGTH 
Comes through the Stomach 
Or. HART'S 
DYSPEPSIA PILLS 
25c Cures CONSTIPATION, Etc. 
SEND ro want ue co., 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
ctht eeant.a.vaane, TOR THEM 
THEIR MERITS WILL UPHOLD THEM 
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Read THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 
































A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE “HUB” 
OF VIEW 


POINT 


of New York which has never before been photographed, 

for the reason that the point from which it was taken has 
existed hitherto entirely in space. The photographer stood upon 
the roof of the building now in course of erection on the 
site of the old Brunswick Hotel, at the northeast corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street. The view ‘is looking 
south, down Fifth Avenue, and includes the towering structure 
of the “ Flatiron” building, the Albemarle and Fifth Avenue 


Ti remarkable photograph on this page shows an aspect 


Photograph by Brown Bros. 


OF NEW YORK FROM A NEW 


hotels on the right and in the centre, the Worth Monument in the 
lower right corner, and, on the left, a section of the western front 
of Madison Square Park. Broadway, with its well-regulated 
stream of traffic, crosses the picture diagonally in the centre. At 
the extreme lower end of Fifth Avenue may be dimly seen the 
Washington Arch, designed by the late Stanford White. In dis- 
tinctness and fullness of detail, this is one of the most striking 
views of the kind ever taken, and gives a vivid idea of the heart 


of New York’s shopping district. 
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The Humor of Thaddeus Stevens 


Many a joke is credited to Thaddeus 
Stevens, who led the Republicans in Con- 
gress during the civil war and reconstruc- 
tion period. 

One of the very keenest of his jests, 
which is undoubtedly authentic, is so com- 
monplace in sound that one might easily 
be forgiven for failing to take its meaning. 
In his last days, David Reese and John 
Chauncey, two employees of the House of 
Representatives, used to carry him in a 
large armchair from his lodgings across the 
public grounds, up the broad stairs to the 
Capitol. 

“Who,” he said to them one day, “ will 
be as good to me and bear me in their 
strong arms when you two mighty men 
are gone?” 

Such a question implied nothing short of 
a sense of intellectual immortality. 

When he took to his bed for the last time 
a visitor told him he was looking well. 

“Oh John,” was the quick reply, “it is 
not my appearance, but my disappearance 
that troubles me!” 

One day a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who was noted for his uncer- 
tain course on all questions, and who con- 
fessed that he never investigated a point 
under discussion without finding himself 
neutral, asked for leave of absence. 

“Mr. Speaker,” said Stevens, “I do not 
rise to object, but to suggest that the 
honorable member need not ask this favor, 
for he can easily pair off with himself!” 

One anecdote always remembered in con- 
nection with Stevens illustrates his unosten- 
tatious charity. A beggar met him one 
morning as he was limping to his house. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, “I have just lost all 
the money I had in the world!” 

* And how much was that?” 

“Oh sir, it was seventy-five cents.” 

“You don’t say so!” he replied, putting 
a five-dollar bill in her hand. “ And how 
wonderful it is that I should have found 
what you lost!” 


Frisky and Risky 


AN agent of a life-insurance company one 
day received a call from a venerable but 
sprightly old chap who wanted to take out 
a policy, but his response to the first ques- 
tion put him was sufficient to spoil his 
chances. 

“ How old are you?” was the question. 

“ Eighty-five,” said the veteran. 

Whereupon the manager, with a laugh, 
observed : 

“Why, my dear sir, no insurance com- 
pany would take such a risk!” 

* Suppose I had been fifty?” suggested the 
old chap. 

“In that case, of course—” 

“Well,” triumphantly interjected the 
elderly gentleman, “I’ve been reading the 
table of vital statistics issued by your office, 
and I find that twice as many people die at 
the age of fifty as at the age of eighty-five. 
~s sir, you must admit that I’m a good 
risk.” 


A Gobbler Cameo 


I FEEL a sweet drum solo 
Right through my spirit hum; 
The gobbler’s are the drumsticks, 
My appetite’s the drum. 


Generosity 


REBECKA, aged five, who claimed a hand- 
some, heavily bearded young man—a neigh- 
bor—for a sweetheart, was asked by a young 
lady if she would not give her a claim also 
on the young man. 

“No,” said Rebecka, positively, “I want 
him all to myself.” 

“But won't you give me a part of him— 
just a little bit?” ‘pleaded the young lady. 
a You see, I haven’t any sweetheart.” 

“Well,” answered Rebecka, deliberating, 
and somewhat softened by the appeal, “ you 
may have his whiskers.” 
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TAKE OUT THE METAL FILLING OF 


COMMUNITY 
SILV EIS 


spoon, the pure silver plate remaining would att | be almost 


heavy enough to eat w ith. 
1 


It is this especially heavy plate of pure stlver on every 
piece of Community Silver which makes it wear so well and 
look sO well it 1s this which fives it the de licate lines and 


beautiful appearance of Sterling. 


U.S. Government Assayer's Report shows that 
Community Silver tea spoons have an ounce more 
pure silver than any other make of plated ware. 


At all dealers. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lrp 
ONEIDA, NY. 


FOUNDED IN IMs 
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One Dollar 


is well invested if it buys the best 


And it does, That is why the WoMAN’s HOME COMPANION has the largest subscription list of 
any ten cent magazine. That is why there is no better Christmas gift for a woman than a year's 
subscription to the WOMAN’S' HOME COMPANION. ‘The dollar you spend for such a gift is 
the biggest Christmas dollar you will spend. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER **MRS. CASEY, MIDDLEMAN ”’ 


itselfis a splendid example of the great maga- by Julia Truitt Bishop, is—well, there is no other 
zine the WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION now is. name for it—a funny story. And there is a 
Every copy of the six hundred thousand will py to the story, too, because you do not 
bul Souk Christmas pleasures and surprises; nd out until the end how in the world Mrs. 
and every copy will give a full measure of the Casey is going to eat so many hundred Christ- 
helpful intimate thingsthat women wanttoknow. mas dinners. And there are stories —and still 
more stories in this big Christmas number. 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE W. BALFOUR KER 
who is now one of the editors of the WOMAN’S has made an impressive double page drawing 
HOME COMPANION, strikes the Christmas key- which he calls ‘‘ The Widow's Mite,"— a pic- 
note in a sympathetic, inspiring talk, which will ture you will want to frame. _ Among the other 


help and cheer every one who reads it. artists represented in this Christmas_number 
Just at the last moment we discovered an are Alice Barber Stephens, Thomas he wet 
unpublished poem by C. M. Relyea, Fred Richardson, Frank Verbeck, 
and Orson Lowell. j 
EUGENE FIELD THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


boner ange pr oom -_ . ve yeen ee - is not — to -_ stories ea Sanne a 

: si ca : even to the illustrate oems by Eugene Field, 
designs nf — — — oo forthis Samuel Minturn Peck, and Wallace Irwin. 
poem, ind Asc hild wane * id or your Christmas pervades the whole magazine and 
children and grandchildren to read. crops out throughout the twelve useful depart- 


P . f 
"THE GIFT OF LOVE ments in a variety Oo 
by Mary E. Wilkins, the famous New England CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


author, is a Christmas story which takes you Christmas embroidery designs, Christmas sug- 


back to the old home and the old home folk. gestions for the woman who knits or crochets, 
Christmas dolls to be made at home, stuffed 
ALICE BROWN rabbits and Roosevelt bears for the children, 


: : “ ..» Christmas desserts, useful and ornamental 
Thi seals af the little Sa tee oaasia & fay is gifts for all, and a variety of Christmas entertain- 
filled with humor and pathos. We know ee ments—all thesemakea real Christmas magazine. 


willread it over and over. 1907 
Associated with Dr. Hale, Fai - a 
THE AUTH TH tributors are the writers you all know and like: 
al gpa OF E Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Kate compres Weegee 
“JULIET” STORIES feck London, Mongaret E. Sangster, Myra 
Grace S. Richmond, has combined in one elley, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Homer 


absorbing story, called ‘‘A Daniel Come To Davenport, Fannie Merritt Farmer, Alice 
Judgment,” a great Christmas spirit and a Brown, Ellis Parker Butler, Grace S. Richmond, 
thorough working out of the intricateproblemof Jean Webster, Anna Steese Richardson, and 

* co-operation between man and wife. Just how uliet Wilbor Tompkins. These are the peo- 
far should a wife share the financial worries of ple who will make the WoMAN’s HOME 
her husband? Read ‘' Daniel” and find out. COMPANION for 1907. 


Ten cents to your newsdealer will convince you at once; one dollar to the publishers will buy the 
best woman's periodical for twelve months to come. 


oman’s Home 
Companion 


Department A, The Crowell Publishing Co., Madison Square, N. Y. 

















Side-Lights Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
O n S ron om of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. _ Colleetions made. 


Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


By Brown Brothers & Co., 





SIMON NEWCOMB Bankes, No_69 WALL STREET 





General readers who are interested in W H Y B E C 0 N T Fr N T F D 


astronomy but not in its technicalities will pein 
; . .. = ° to do twice the work and draw a third of the salary 
find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inter- of the man above you, when you can prepare to fill 
esting chapters on the problems that astron- | | his position or one just as good —Sy devoting a small 
: : y i . a r course in 
omers are facing to-day: How large is the || Pt °f your spare time to study. Our co . 
universe? Has it definite bounds? How SYSTEMATIZING 
” 4 > ‘ry *. i 
long will it endure . These and kindred will teach you business organization and fit you for 
questions are discussed in the light of the an executive position. You can study at your own 


home in spare time and earn while you learn. Ask 
most recent knowledge. for a copy of ‘‘ Convincing Evidence” —it explains 


ustrated. Price, net $2 00 our plan for helping you. 
Tuternational Accountants’ Society, Tne. 








ow. , = ° DETROIT, MICH. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. ||_*° *°*! $'“ 
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Growing Quinine in America 


It is probable that the Department of 
Agriculture will shortly undertake some 
experiments in cinchona-growing, as it is 
believed that it could be done with great 
profit in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Gulf 
States. Alabama is particularly adapted, 
both in soil and in climate, to some varieties 
of cinchona. In South America, cinchona- 
trees are found over an area of great diver- 
sity of soil and climate, a strip 100 miles 
wide and 2000 miles long. Many trees are 
found growing at altitudes of 2500 to 9000 
feet above sea-level. 

As an indication of the probable profits of 
such cultivation, the returns from the plan- 
tations conducted by the government of 
Madras, India, may be cited. The gross re- 
ceipts from the plantations was $80,419, of 
which $19,469 was net profit. The crop of 
bark amounted to 294,000 pounds. This 
bark was worked up at the factory operated 
and owned by the government. The cost of 
making the quinine, including the value of 
the bark, was $3 20 per pound, while the 
market price was $3 60 to $4 00 per pound, 
in bulk. ; 





General Jackson Liked Lemons 


“Just now,” an old Confederate soldier 
recently remarked, “a very popular expres- 
sion, of rather indefinable meaning, is to 
say that one ‘was handed a lemon,’ but, 
literally, you could not have better pleased 
Stonewall Jackson. 

“General Jackson’s fondness for lemons 
was something remarkable, and he was 
never without them if they could possibly 
be obtained. Very often during the war 
they were not to be had, and he missed 
them greatly. When he could get hold ‘of 
one—and every one in his command, know- 
ing his fondness for them, was always on 
the lookout for the fruit—he would bite off 
the end and suck happily until the pulp 
was quite dry. 

“T remember a little incident that occur- 
red at Harper’s Ferry when Stonewall cap- 
tured the place. He was receiving a report 
upon the number of prisoners taken, when 
a soldier pushed forward, a crate filled 
with lemons in his arms, and_ presented 
them to the General. Jackson’s face 
beamed. 

“*My man,’ he said, smilingly, ‘if you 
only joined yesterday, and if you don’t do 
another thing hereafter, you’ve rendered 
mighty good service in this war.’ ” 





The Best Gun for Quail 


“Tr is certainly surprising,” a well- 
known sportsman recently remarked, “ how 
few bird-hunters appreciate the excellency 
of a 20-gauge shotgun, as compared with the 
12-gauge. There is a very general impres- 
sion, and among men who ought to know 
better, that the larger-bore gun will do 
more execution. This is true if the man 
behind it is a poor shot, for the simple 
reason that the 12-gauge load will cover a 
larger pattern. So far as the killing is 
concerned, the smaller gun is quite as 
effective. 

“For quail-shooting it is ideal. It is 
from one to two pounds lighter than a 12- 
gauge, and seems as dainty as a watch by 
comparison. ‘The shells, too, are of course 
lighter, and you can carry a hundred in the 
pockets of your shooting-coat without in- 
convenience. At most dealers’ they are 
fifty cents per hundred cheaper than the 
others. 

“T do not hesitate to assert that any one 
who tries a 20-gauge for quail or reedbird 
shooting will never use anything else there- 
after, even if, as many are, they are in- 
clined at the first to regard it something in 
the light of a toy. 

“The use of a 20-gauge also cultivates the 
habit of using small shot—and many 
hunters use shot entirely too large. For 
quail, with a 20, use 7-8 of an ounce of No. 
9 shot, and if you don’t make a good bag 
it’s your fault.” 
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Not His 


DurinG the first days of the service of 
Mr. McLaurin, of South Carolina, in the 
Senate, he was interested in securing for a 
colored constituent a job in the Govern- 
ment Printing-office. 

The Senator had written several times 
to the Public Printer, and the latter had 
said he would do what he could for the 
man. 

One day Mr. McLaurin called upon the 
Public Printer with reference to some other 
business. He observed as he entered that 
the chief of the Printing-office was talking 
to a large and imposing negro, who seemed 
very anxious to obtain a favor. 

When Mr. McLaurin had transacted his 
business with the Public Printer, the latter 
said: 

““By the way, Senator, you have written 
to me several times recommending a negro 
for appointment.” 

Instantly it occurred to the Senator that 
the colored man he had seen talking to the 
Public Printer had in some way obtained 
possession of his man’s introduction-card, 
and was endeavoring to palm himself off 
us the candidate. 

Whereupon, the Senator impulsively 
pointed an accusing finger at the large and 
impressive-looking negro, and exclaimed, 

“Yes; but that’s not my nigger!” 

At this the Public Printer evinced signs 
of panic. Seizing the Senator by the arm, 
he whispered hoarsely in his ear: 

“?*Sh-h! That’s Congressman Murray, of 
North Carolina!” 





Auntie’s Memory 


An old colored woman down in Alabama 
was reported to be of great age, and was 
extremely proud of the distinction. The 
proprietor of a museum, on hearing of her, 
sent one of his agents to make an investi- 
gation, as she would be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to his museum. The agent plied her 
with questions regarding her age. He asked 
her, 

“ Auntie, do you remember George Wash- 
ington?” 

“Does I remember George Washington? 
Laws a massy, mistah, I reckon I does, for 
I done nussed him when he was a chile.” 

“ Well, I suppose you remember the Revo- 
lutionary war?” 

“Yes, indeed, I does, honey. I stood dar 
lots of times an’ seen de bullets flyin’ round 
as thick as hailstones.” 

“Well, auntie, how about the fall of the 
Roman Empire? Do you recollect anything 
about that?” 

“De fact is, honey, I was pretty young 
about dat time, but I does ’member, now 
you speaks ob it, dat I did hear de white 
folks tell *bout hearing som’pin’ drop ’bout 
dat time.” 





Couldn’t Help It 

A WELL-KNowN Allegheny clergyman 
recently spoke at a religious service in the 
penitentiary in Woods Run. He noticed 
that one of the convicts seemed extraordi- 
narily impressed. After the service he 
sought him out and continued the good 
work by remarking, 

“My friend, I hope you will profit by 
my remarks just now and become a new 
man.” 

‘ “Indeed I will,” was the cheerful reply. 

In fact, I promise to you that I will never 
commit another crime, but will lead an 
exemplary life to my dying day.” 

“TIT am very glad to hear you say that,” 
said the clergyman, “but are you certain 
you will be able to keep the promise?” 

_ “Oh yes,” said the convict. “I’m in 
jail for life.” 





The Right End 
OnE day Percy, aged three, was playing 
with the tail of a big dog. 
_ Lookout,” said a careful aunt; “he'll 
bite you, dear.” 
“Oh no, auntie,” he said. “I’se not at 
the bitin’? end.” 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


THE 
WHISKEY 
OF 


REFINED 
TASTE 


Sold at all first-class cafes end by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Bzaitimore, Md. 


Manwfacturer direct to you 


Now $25. Value $45. 








Leather Covered 
Turkish Chairs. 


In All Colors. 
NO CATALOGUES. 


- All Furniture in Proportion. 
Frederick W. Evers, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
225-233 Fourth Ave., 
Between 18th and 19th Sts. 









































Stop RECOR World 





3000% miles (equal to the distance between New York and San Francisco) 
in 7 days, 7 hours, and 31 minutes, without once stopping the motor, and 
at a total cost of less than $50. 


This record is officially certified and was made by a 20 H. P. Maxwell Touring car taken from stock 
and without any special preparation—the same in every particular as the car you buy for $1450. 


It proves beyond a doubt the incomparable endurance of the Maxwell 
engine and the absolute reliability of the Maxwell car. 


The Maxwell catalogue is more than a 
ative merits of every, system of automobile 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 
Terrance Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
CHICAGO MAIN OFFICE: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. PAWTUCKET 


Member Americ 


an Motor Car Manufacturers Association 


AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
Exhibit only at the A. C. A. Auto Show, Dec. Ist to 8th, at the Grand Central Palace, New York 





book of specifications. It is a complete treatise on the compar- 
construction. Sent free if you write Dept. 16. 

















ABBOTT'S" 


1691 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 





BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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WINCHESTER 


.32 and .35 Caliber Self-Loading Rifles 


The Winchester Model 1905 Self-Loading Rifle is not cumbersume, 
complicated and unsightly like most other self-loading firearms, 
but a simple, handsome, well-balanced gun. ‘The Winchester self- 
loading system permits rapid shooting with great accuracy and on 
account of the novelty and ease of its operation adds much to 
_ the pleasure of rifle shooting either at target or game. 
3 For certain kinds of hunting where the quarry is gen- 
erally shot on the run, the Winchester Self-Loading 
Rifle is. particularly well adapted. The .32 and .35 
caliber cartridges that the Model 1905 handles are 
of the modern smokeless powder type and give 

excellent penetration and great shocking effect 
on animal tissue. Winchester guns and Win- 
chester ammunition are made for one another. 





























FREE: Send name and address for large illustrated catalogue 
describing all our guns. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











The Flower of France ,.273™ 
HUNTLY McCARTHY 
Author of “If I Were King,” “The Proud Prince,” ete. 
‘his is thestory of Joan of Arc charmingly retold in Mr. McCarthy’s inimitable 
style. While the romance follows history in the main, the author has given it here 


and there imaginative touches that enhance the beauty and interest of the romance. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


N\NARIQUS WAITING 


BALL-POINTED PENS ("jirtn’ 


PATENT 
= Suitable for writing in every position ; glide over any paper; 
never scratch or spurt, 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTED pens 
are more duradle, and are ahead of all’ others 


FOR EASY WRITING, 


NEW YORK 





AUWAYS TOP — 





Buy an assorted sample box for 2§ cts., and choose a pen to suit your 
hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 


Or any Stationery Store. 








Drawn by C.F. Budd 


A Club Cocktail 


IS ABOTTLED DELIGHT 














Most Americans are connoisseurs in cock- 
tails—and a connoisseur’s taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mix- 
ing of his favorite drink. There’s only one 
kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 
COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash 
guesswork—good by accident—bad by rule 
—but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 
vated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are sci- 
entifically blended from choicest liquors, 
aged and mellowed to delicious flavor and 
aroma. Insist on CLUB. 

Seven varieties—each one perfect. 
Of all good grocers and dealers. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 

Hartford New York London 





7723, (GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





Dr. Lavendar’s People 


} 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Anthor of “ Old Chester Tales,” ete. 


“Dr. Lavendar takes precedence over 


all country parsons, with the possible 
| {only possible) exceptions of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and Balzac’s Village Priest.” 


| —Interior (Chicago). 


The illustrations by Lucius Hitchcock 


are in close sympathy with the text. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, , N. Ye 


@® Best Way to Chicago and the West—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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